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Lose a Summer—Find a Purpose 
New Churches and Their Builders 


























New churches and seminary buildings 
will rise as fast as funds become avail- 
able. More than 100 new congregations 
need Building Funds aid NOW. 


Has your church shared in the hopes of 


these new congregations? 


For information about your church or presbytery'’s campaign pledges 
and payments, write Roger H. Johnson, treasurer, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Will we build today 
for yesterday 


or for tomorrow? 


Scores of new congregations need new churches 
now—or will, soon. The Presbyterian Church has 
already helped to build more than 200 through 
the $12,000,000 Building Funds Campaign. But how 
can we fully help tomorrow's churches when we 
haven't finished helping yesterday's? 


The Building Funds Campaign is almost completed. 
Congregations have pledged $11,800,000, have 
paid $9,350,000. Now let's take the final steps. 


PLEDGE the last 
$200,000 


PAY IN the last 
$2,650,000 
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e Church is supposed to be 


that beloved community 


under the direction of Jesus Christ in which 


two plus two equals one’ 


In order to comprehend what it means to be a mem- 





her of the Church, it is necessary to understand the 
nature of the Church. If you look up the word member 
in the Oxford Dictionary, you will find this definition: 
part or organ of a body, especially a limb.” As a secon- 
lary definition you will find this statement: “member 
bf Christ, Christian, person belonging to a society.” It 
has become customary to make a general use of the 
yord member, and so we speak rather carelessly of 
being a member of a lodge, club, or any other secular 
ganization. Thus we tend to forget that in its original 
notation a member was limited to that participation 


a living organism under the direction of a head _ 


hich made it possible for the members to be united 
an organic whole. 
May I share with you a definition of the Church 
hich I feel to be completely inadequate though its 
otive is completely worthy: “an association of sents 
ho are themselves committed to the good life and 
ho desire through this association to make a good 
orld.” But under such a definition of what or of whom 
sone a member? Simply of a dead body. We are merely 
efining a collection of arms and legs. One of the 
roblems which everlastingly confronts us in the local 
hurch is how to keep ourselves remaining a “congre- 
ation” and prevent ourselves from simply becoming 
n “aggregation.” It is all right in arithmetic to say that 
0 plus two equals four” but in the Church when two 
lus two equals four, two plus two also equals zero so 
br as the unity for which Christ prayed is concerned. 
he Church is supposed to be that “beloved com- 
unity” under the direction of the unifying Spirit of 
esus Christ in which two plus two equals one, namely, 
hrist. 
How is such unity achieved? Here may I share with 
ou another definition of the Church, one which is 
liarly meaningful to me. It was given to us by Dr. 
ohn Baillie: “The Church is a divine society created 
y God himself; a society to which men are elected 


not by any human vote, but by the grace of God; a 
society whose one condition of membership is faith in 
God’s forgiving love.” Under such a definition one is 
a member of a family all of whom recognize their in- 
dividual and corporate dependence upon a security and 
a love not of their own creation at all. 

Here we confront a very fruitful analogy between the 
Church and the home. The security for which we wish 
under God for all children is a security which is sup- 
plied and conditioned first and foremost by the love 
of a home which is created in the beginning by a 
father and a mother who are committed to one another 
in loyalty and love. Children growing up in such an 
atmosphere come to know the security which such an 
environment of love alone can produce. The home 
never needs to be a perfect home. Just because it re- 
mains imperfect, it knows the security which imperfect 
people can give to one another in a shared community 
of forgiveness and understanding. When in the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Gospel of John, Jesus is found 
praying for his disciples of the twentieth century “that 
they may be one as we are one,” we are reminded of 
the fact that just as the security of the child in the home 
is rooted in the commitment of his father and mother 
to one another because they alone create the home 
situation at its highest and best, so the Church and the 
members of the Church are forever dependent upon 
their everlasting assurance that God and Christ are one. 
That is to say: “The love we have seen in Jesus Christ 
is the love which forever exists in the heart of God in 
‘saving’ outreach for every one of us.” 

And the sole purpose and function of the Church 
stemming out of this inescapable nature of the Church 
is to bear witness, individually and collectively, to the 
reality of the forgiving love of God. The unity of the 
Body of Christ on earth in its experiencing the love of 
God, in its demonstrating the love of God, in its preach- 
ing the love of God to all men is the only way it has of 
proving its nature as the Body of Christ on earth. 

—GansE LITTLE 
President, Board of Christian Education 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SUNDAY—SEPTEMBER 25 
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‘and I was 





Biina and homeless, his father 


drafted into the Korean army, his 
mother dead, Ilyun Chou was left 


alone and friendless. 


ee 
I went from tent to tent every- 
where and had no place to sleep . . . 
and I was begging for food”, he said 


recently to American friends, 


He is thankful for the help he is 
receiving at the Taegu School for the 
Blind and Deaf, where aid from the 
John Milton Society helps feed, 
clothe, educate and care for boys like 
him. There are hundreds of others 
we know of who need such help, but 
only you can make their rescue pos- 


sible by what you give. 


Taegu is one of 33 schools that re- 
ceives aid from the John Milton So- 
ciety for the Blind. Won't you pray 
for our work and help by sending 
what your heart tells you to give for 


the homeless and blind children? 


JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 


THE BLIND 


FOR 
160 Fifth Ave New York 





a'n gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose 5 
. $ to be used in your World Missions ® 

. a 
: to the Blind. 
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‘Rediscovering Theology” 


« [Granted] Dr. Elwyn Smith’s view 
(P. L., August 6, 1955) that official Pres- 
byterian doctrine is greatly outdated, 
having come to us over three hundred 
years ago. But . . . can’t we be free to 
grow in religious experience (as we have 
been doing) without having to fit our 
findings into ready-made molds? No two 
people in the world have identical re- 
ligious experiences. I feel that it is 
neither advisable nor practicable to 
strive to fit 2,658,903 (and more) Pres- 
byterians into the same _ theological 
groove. Isn’t there room in the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. for both the con- 
servative and the liberal who, while 
they may differ on less important issues, 
share wholeheartedly in the one great 
purpose—the giving of their lives to 
Christ? 

I believe that each individual should 
be guided by a free mind, an open heart, 
and the Spirit of Christ within. When 
we join the Presbyterian Church, we 
confess Jesus as our Lord and our desire 
to follow him. What “new official con- 
fession of faith” is needed? From that 
point on, shouldn’t it rest with each in- 
dividual to get to know Christ in His 
fellowship? . . . —-Mrs. Ropert AuGust 

Euclid, Ohio 


Christians and Evil 


« It was interesting to read “The End of 
Boredom,” by Harrison Ray Anderson, 
in August 6 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
but I doubt this is really the Christian 
approach to the problem of evil. If it 
seems that the Church is underestimat- 
ing the power of evil, it is because we 
are rightly emphasizing the power of 
God. Christians cannot build faith upon 
the fear of evil. It is the fear of the Lord 
that is the beginning of wisdom, as any 
awakening to God is wisdom. We are not 
Christians because Christ offers us es- 
cape from sin, suffering, or boredom, not 
even because he promises us the reward 
of eternal life. We are Christians because 
we love him for himself alone, and can- 
not help but follow him. Even in this 
turbulent world, we know that evil can- 
not succeed, for God won't let it have 
its evil way. —Mrs. KENNETH L. CHASE 
Waterville, New York 


Ordination of Women. 


« As a commissioner to the General As- 
sembly I voted against the ordination of 
women on Scriptural grounds. 

However, I was not impressed by the 
arguments on either side. . . . The most 
naive argument I heard . . . was the 
statement that if women were ordained, 





they would occupy the smaller- pulpits 
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and minister to obscure congregati 
. unable to obtain a man. THI 

On the one hand the equality of wa peas 
en with men was stressed; . . . th like 
women were given to understand th othe 
would be expected to occupy the s abot 
churches. . . . yout 

With an educated womanhood sf © 
as we have in Presbyterian home§ Ti 
would be the last one to make such of t 
suggestion. . . . If we ordain women, @ Bay 
must be prepared to let them compél Agso 
fairly with men. I would expect that@ pay 
be fair we should allow them to be cal dedi 
didates for any of our churches . . . i 4g0 
Fifth Avenue Church in New York C@ fyrn 
. . . the Fourth Church of Chicago aff from 
... the First Church of Hollywood. Anfl This 
thing else is not worthy of Presbyteriall tire) 
ism. mes: 

And I am still against the ordinati@ I, 
of women. —Joun R. STEVENs@ ill: 

Minister, Burns Presbyterian Chul suby 

Burns, Wyomi@ $5.0 
Children and Church} }p, 
« The Reverend Mr. Mallett omitted 900 
best of all suggestions for making ch 150. 
dren want to go to church (“Don’t Mé Villa 
Your Children Go to Church,” P. § =? 
August 6, 1955). Add, to his tweg ‘th 
points, one more: a da 

Provide the children with a chug Lak 
service they can enjoy. A separate abou 
ice where children may do their o its f 
Bible reading, piano playing, usheri 195 
and praying, and where sermons Fun 
short, imaginative, and illustrated, w Miss 
bring more children to church th 
either persuasion or force. 

Our Youth Chapel in the First Pr 
byterian Church here brings ma 
previously reluctant children to ch 
regularly and enthusiastically. 

—Mrs. E. L. CLevELA! 
Las Cruces, New Mexi 
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THE COVER preserves one of the 
y of woll reasons. why young Presbyterians A JOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 
+ . ti jike to spend their summers serving 
tand th others instead of self. More details 
he small about the happy moment and the ‘te . 
young ladies are on page 9. Presbyterian 
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home The color photographs on page 2 ; 
ke such of the Bay Presbyterian Church, CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER #, 1955 [ 
omen, @ Bay Village, Ohio, were taken by 
| COMP Associate Editor Carl G. Karsch. ; 
ct that@ Bay Church’s new sanctuary will be FEATURES 
0 be cal dedicated on October 9. It will seat : 
S ...1% 460 and is costing $150,000 plus Two Plus Two Equals One Ganse Little 3 ; 
York C furnishings, none of which is Coming “The Chaplains Are Doing a Good Job” Eugene Carson Blake 7 
cago al from the Building Funds Campaign. A letter from the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 
ood. Ani This may seem odd, but it is en- 
ibyterial tirely in keeping with the page’s From Pressure to Principle ROE Eer Paul S. Wright 8 

message. Some thoughts on giving, by the 
rdinati In 1949, the small but active Bay Moderator of the General Assembly. 


TEVENS® Village group, in a fast-expanding 
Chu suburb west of Cleveland, received 
W yomi@ $5,000 in National Missions aid for 

a $40,000 educational unit. Now 


Elective in Human Relations os Ridb ooeSincsaceekesedath Carl G. Karsch 9 
College students lose a 
summer to find a purpose. 


: it has a membership of more than A Church Choir Goes to Europe hada Mary Lou Thayer 16 
sitted i 900 and a Sunday school of some : : be 
cing ¢ 750. But there’s more to the Bay Children’s Story: When Grandma Came to Visit........ Rita M. Fuerst 46 


n't Md Village story. Pastor Floyd W. 
» p mg Ewalt adds the next chapter: “Due 


; twemy tothe growth in this area we started NEW CHURCHES AND THEIR BUILDERS 
a daughter church in nearby Avon 












+ chu Lake last December. That group of Will We Build for Yesterday or for Tomorrow? 2 

ate seq 2bout 100 members plans to build The Church at Cottage Grove Mary Seth 20 | 

reir og ts first unit in the early spring of “It is different from anyother church— 

isherigy 1956 with the help of the Building but it ought to be. It is built for us— 

nons — from the Board of National our own community, our own needs, our own faith.” t 
Missions. 

ted, § ree Instead of Fishing Louis C. Petersen 24 
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Harry Cliyton Rogers co twice, 
but each time he organized a church. 


Minister “Retires” to Found New Church a a ee ee 85 
New Products for Use in Churches 
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Louis C. Petersen 



















é ; Meditations From Despair, Courage Park Hays Miller 6 
Energetic, affable Louis C. Pet- : ? 
ersen, author of Instead of Fishing, We've Been Asked Norman F. Langford 39 
page 24, is a Presbyterian layman Seen and Heard J. C. Wynn 44 j 
working for his Church. Lou’s cur- , 
tent assignment is director of public Current Literature r © 
ape for the North Coastal Area, t 
od of California. Since his head- 
Quarters are in San Francisco, he NEWS i 
Was able to follow the events he The Flood: A Tragedy Averted 28 f 
Wrote about step by step. : 5 
Précis 29 
an aged ey panna Loyalty in California: One Church’s Fight a. 30 : 
in it—a Scottish burr, that is. Britons View U.S. Churches . 31 i 
For a special photo-and-text report ; : 
om Scotland’s Presbyterians—those Presbyterian Women: Rugs from Ecuador 33 : 
tugged people with whom we share Youth and the Church: Crosses for New Rochelle 36 t 
a common ancestry and faith—see : 
the next issue. Of People and Places 37 $ 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Park Hays Miller 





From Despair, Courage 


And Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah 
had done, and withal how he had slain 
all the prophets with the sword. 

Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto 
Elijah, saying, So let the gods do to me, 
and more also, if I make not thy life 
as the life of one of them by tomorrow 
about this time. 

And when he saw that, he arose, and 
went for his life, and came to Beer- 
sheba, which belongeth to Judah, and 
left his servant there. 

But he himself went a day’s journey 
into the wilderness, and came and sat 
down under a juniper tree; and he re- 
quested for himself that he might die; 
and said, It is enough; now, O Lord, 
take away my life; for I am not better 
than my fathers. .. . 

And he came thither unto a cave, 
and lodged there; and, behold, the word 
of the Lord came to him, and he said 
unto him, What doest thou here, Elijah? 
And he said, I have been very jealous 
for the Lord God of hosts: for the chil- 
dren of Israel have forsaken thy cov- 
enant, thrown down thine altars, and 
slain thy prophets with the sword; and 
I, even I only, am left; and they seek 
my life, to take it away. (1 Kings 19:1-4, 
9, 10) 


| bn prophet Elijah was in the dumps. 
His depression seemed strange after 
what would be considered a great vic- 
tory. He had challenged the prophets of 
Baal and Ashtaroth to a test. They were 
to prepare the sacrifice on their altar but 
put no fire under it. Elijah was to pre- 
pare his sacrifice upon the altar of his 
God and put no fire under it. The God 
that answered by fire would be proved 
to be the true God. The prophets of Baal 
cried in vain, but God answered Elijah’s 
prayer and consumed the sacrifice. Then 
the people cried, “The Lord, he is the 
God; the Lord, he is the God.” 

Under Elijah’s direction the prophets 
of the false gods were herded down to 
the Brook Kishon and slain. 

It seemed to be a great victory for 
Elijah. The people had declared their 
loyalty to the Lord as the true God, and 
the prophets of Baal and Ashtaroth were 
destroyed. Why, then, do we find the 
prophet in such despair? An answer to 
this question may be related to the de- 
pression sometimes experienced by 
Christians who seek to serve God today. 

Was the prophet overcome by fear? 
He was fleeing for his life. Yet could 
his fear of Jezebel be the cause of his 
depression? He prayed that the Lord 
would take his life. He ran away from 
death and yet sought death. 


Could it be that what Elijah expe 
enced was a natural reaction? After 
victory there is often a sense of disg 
pointment. The achievement seems 
quite so great as at the time of triump 

Is it not possible that Elijah’s physi 
condition contributed to his depressig 
Part of God’s remedy for him was foo 
A theological student who told his py 
fessor that he had lost his faith was 
ferred to a physician for a check-up. 
was found that there was a_physiq 
reason which contributed to his perpk 
ity. Mind and body are closely relate 

Elijah seemed to have a deep sen 
of failure. Was his victory real after a 
Had the wayward people of Israel real 
been won to loyalty to God by one d 
matic demonstration? Were they 
still prone to polytheism and idola 
Could Elijah have come to question 
method of dealing with false religio 
Can victory for truth be won by fore 
Can the killing of false prophets rea 
promote the cause of truth? Peo 
cannot be forced into real faith. Loya 
must come from the heart. Could 
prophet win the hearts of a people bag 
to God by one great emotional ¢ 
perience? False religion had not be 
eliminated by the slaughter of t 
prophets of Baal. Only real persuasi 
that reached mind and heart and w 
could bring lasting loyalty. 

Was loneliness the cause of Elija 
despair? No one seemed to share his 2 
and his burden. Was he not the o 
loyal worshiper of the God of Israel? 
reality, there were seven thousand wi 
had not bowed the knee to Baal. Elija 
warped view of facts depressed him. 

One reason for Elijah’s depression 
certain. He needed a new faith in G 
He felt that God had failed to wint 
conflict in Israel. God met Elijah’s net 
by leading him to Mount Horeb for cot 
munion with Him. There the prop 
learned that God does not work throw 
great holocausts of fire. God does 
use violent means like storms. God wo 
rather through a still, small voice. A 
God had not given up his purpose 
Israel. He sent Elijah back to his t 
as God’s prophet in Israel to do his p 
in the plan of God for the ultimate 
vation of the world. 


Our Father, look in mercy upon 
in our discouragement. Help us to ft 
the realities of life with understandi 
and courage. Help us to discover ¢ 
weaknesses and overcome them. Send 
back to our task for thee with court 
and confidence. Through Jesus Ch 


our Lord. Amen. 
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“The Chaplains Are Doing a Good Job” 


A letter from the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 


Dear Presbyterians: 

In the company of Chaplain Edwin Kirtley, chief 
chaplain in the U.S. Army in Europe, I have just 
visited Hitler’s vacation stronghold in the Bavarian 
Alps. I saw the conference room where Hitler and 
the German General Staff planned the invasion of 
Poland. I stood on the rubble-strewn foundation of 
Hitler’s mountain home and looked across the moun- 
tains toward Austria where the Fuhrer used to look 
longingly before he began his ill-starred adventure. 
The great picture window through which he used 
to gaze has long since been shattered, as was his 
dream of world-wide conquest. 

I stood on the grounds of the religious retreat 
center established by our military forces in a moun- 
tain hotel originally built by Hermann Goering as 
a recreation place for Luftwaffe pilots tired from 
bombing London and Coventry. What a contrast! In 
less than fifteen years from Luftwaffe to sky pilots, 
from hatred of Jews to the worship of a crucified 
Christ, from world conquest by force and hate to 
world conquest by worship and love. 

In spending these six days of my vacation visiting 
various commands here in Europe, looking at the 
religious work being carried on in our armed forces, 
I am more than ever impressed by the vital impor- 
tance of the Church following its young men and 
its chaplains as they serve our nation all over the 
world. I am again impressed by the amount of money 
and thought that the military spends to see that the 
religious life of our soldiers is not neglected. I write 
this to you to encourage every Presbyterian church 
to take its offering for servicemen in October so that 
our Church shall not fail in its part (dollar-wise very 
small) in going along with its young men in military 
service. 

The chaplains are doing a good job. The com- 
manders back them up with genuine interest and 
concern. The program centered about the 300 chapels 
in Europe is maturing month by month. At last you 
begin to have the feeling that the Christian Church 
is here with the troops and their families. I preached 
on Sunday to a packed chapel. I saw a Sunday school 
where 750 children attend each week. Tomorrow 
night I speak to the Protestant men’s chapter of the 
Frankfurt area. I have just crossed the path of Miss 
Maria MacLeod, the National Council’s secretary for 
United Church Women,’ who is visiting the various 


AOE - trae ete 


Eugene C. Blake visits servicemen at Berchtesgaden. 


women’s societies connected with our religious estab- 
lishments in Germany. 

At Berchtesgaden, there is a conference retreat 
center—for all the world like our conference centers 
at home although it is better equipped because the 
government is paying almost all the cost. 

But it is the Churches through their chaplains who 
have developed the effective religious program and 
the Churches are asked to supply just enough money 
($300,000 for the Presbyterian Church) to do our 
part which is to recruit, process, and serve our chap- 
lains (188 of them); to supply them with materials 
that they cannot get from government sources; to 
help local churches prepare the young men before 
they go off to service and reintegrate them with the 
life of the Church when they return; and to help 
churches at home and abroad serve our young men 
when they are off duty near these military bases. 

This morning I met a young man from Alabama, 
two from North Carolina, one from New Jersey, one 
from Pennsylvania, one from Ohio, and one from 
Nebraska. They had come to Berchtesgaden twelve 
hours early for their religious conference which begins 
there tonight under the guidance of two fine chap- 
lains. They were clear-eyed young American soldiers, 
interested enough to spend their own money to at- 
tend a religious conference to study the Bible and 
to learn better to pray and to believe. What strength 
they can give to the churches to which they will re- 
turn twelve or eighteen months from now. 

Let’s not let them down. Let’s give generously 
next month to the offering for servicemen in your 
Presbyterian Church. 


Sincerely, 
EuGENE CARSON BLAKE 
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Some thoughts on giving, 
by the Moderator of the General Assembly 
By Paul S. Wright 


Any description of the stewardship pro- 
gram of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Portland inevitably involves some per- 
sonal history. Yet any accomplishment 
that our church has made is the result of 
many factors—growth of town and 
church, general interest in the Chris- 
tian religion, and cooperation of staff 
and loyal members. Although these 
notes reflect a personal point of view, 
the results are in reality not a personal 
achievement. —P. S. W. 


To see the stewardship picture of our 
congregation in focus, it will be helpful 
to know something about our town and 
church. Portland, along with other cities 
in the Northwest, has grown much in 
the past fifteen vears. In the city proper, 
the population has increased by 85,000 
persons, bringing it up to a_ present 
390,000 persons. The suburbs have been 
growing even more rapidly and add an- 
other 100,000 to this figure. Our church 
has tried to keep pace with this growth 
in population and has grown from a 
membership in 1940 of 2,329 to a pres- 
ent membership of 3,506. It is a down- 
town church geographically, a five-min- 
ute walk will bring one to the center of 
the business section; but the topography 
of Portland—a range of hills bordering 
the city on the west of the river, which 
is one of the best residential areas in the 
entire community—prevents our church 
from being an “inner citv” church. It 
is cosmopolitan in that it draws its mem- 
bership from the entire city. Our parish 
has a diameter of approximately twenty 
miles in either direction. We are middle- 
class folk, with a large number of pro- 
fessional people in our membership. 

Our program and budget has grown 
proportionately. We are not proud of our 
budget in the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly for 1940. There it is recorded 
that we gave $7,878 to Benevolences 
and raised $31,155 for local work. 
Fifteen years later we still have far to 
go, but one may read the record with 


more satisfaction. Without the youth 
budget the number of pledges increased 
from an estimated 950 in 1940 to 1,597 
in this current year, and our budget 
rose to a present total of approximately 
$145,000 with an additional $7,000 or 
so given through special contributions 
for the One Great Hour of Sharing and 
the Japan Christian University. 

Our total giving is thus about $152,- 
000. This increase in our giving has 
taken place during a time in which we 
also have celebrated a centennial. Ten 
years ago we anticipated our 100th an- 
niversary by a survey of needs and 
goals. These involved refurnishing and 
remodeling the church plant, acquiring 
an estate on Columbia River for retreats 
and conferences, construction of a chap- 
el, and gifts to others of approximately 
$22,000 for Building Funds Campaigns, 
$20,000 for Lewis and Clark College, 
$15,000 for the church :n Sitka, Alaska. 
The total raised and spent for all these 
centennial projects amounted over the 
last ten years to an additional $400,000. 
In other words, where we were giving 
less than $40,006 for all causes fifteen 
vears ago, for the past ten years we 
have averaged $40,000 a vear for 
special projects in addition to a growing 
budget which this year is over $150,000. 

In analyzing this growth of giving, 
three phases in development may be 
noticed. 


1. The first may be called the “pres- 
sure” stage. I was asked to come to this 
church in part to emphasize giving. The 
backing of the officers has been enthusi- 
astic and constant. So we began by mak- 
ing people aware that every member 
should give if the challenge of an ex- 
panding program were to be met. We 
had the usual kind of publicity—posters, 
pamphlets, announcements, sermons. 
All these were designed with punch. 
Then the Every Member Canvass, care- 
fully organized and carried through to 
the last person. 


2. The next stage may be called 
“project” or natural-interest stage. B 
the centennial was emphasized, and 
giving of our people rose according 
We pointed out the opportunities 
confronted our church and the nece 
of growing with our community. 
phase resulted in the giving of $4 
000 to specific objectives in additj 
to the expansion of our local and 
nevolence budgets. We have a 
tried to match a local program inere 
with a larger budget for others. 


3. This year, in addition to conti 
ing the first two phases, we have p 
posefully moved into a third which 
might designate as the “giving by pri 
ciple” phase. We still put out the bg 
publicity we can, drawing for this py 
pose upon the gifted men of our ch 
whose training and skills are in this ki 
of work; and we still select specific p 
ects toward which we may give, as 
instance, putting the college into 0 
budget each year for $3,500, increasi 
our ‘giving to the General Assembly 8 
nevolence Budget by $8,000. But 
are convinced that this is not yet wh 
we want. We want Christians to g 
because they have formed the habit 
giving, and are giving by a worthy Ch 
tian standard. So last fall we tried 
little different approach. 


For the first thing, we said that 
should have an open-end budget; | 
the second, that in this open-end budg 
certain specified projects would be 
derwritten conditionally upon the givi 
of the people. Then we did the 
thorough job of education which 
have done to date. The canvass rais 
our giving to Benevolences by $15, 
We now propose to move into the 
step: to recruit as many as we @ 
convince in a band of tithers, if possil 
every member of the church, and to 
a continuing campaign for wills and} 
quests for the Presbyterian Foundatit 
and an endowment for our retreat 4 
conference program. 


We strongly believe in the follows 
principles: 1. that giving of our 
stance is inherent and essential to vil 
experience; 2. that the tithe is a teste 
and effective standard by which 
determine the proportion of giving; 
that giving is a habit, and must be 
vated like any other habit; people le 
to give by givipg; reaching for @ 
pocketbook for a good cause keeps ¢ 
elbow from freezing in a position whid 
makes giving painful; 4. that the chur 
cannot bear its witness or do its wo 
until Christians put their treasures i 
God’s Kingdom. 

We have not yet. arrived, but we 
on the way, and it’s very exciting. 
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At migrant camp near Albion, N.Y., students Mary Shaw and Samuel Miller visit family to recruit youngsters for day school. 


Elective in Human Relations 


College students lose a summer to find a purpose 


By CARL G. KARSCH with photographs by the author 


This year Mary Shaw, Samuel Miller, 
and hundreds of other student workers 
in church projects chose a difficult sum- 
mer course not in the academic curricu- 
lum. It offered no credits, no pay, and 
little play. But, as Mary Shaw remarked, 
“It gave us a chance to live the faith we 
all profess.” 

For ten weeks Mary taught a class 
of junior-age girls, daughters of migrant 
workers, at a Presbyterian-sponsored 
day camp near Albion, New York. An 
Oberlin College sophomore and former 
Westminster Fellowship national officer, 
she played games, told stories, and 
talked about the Bible with youngsters 
unaccustomed to group activities. She 

came great friends with many of her 
young charges. In bursts of affection 
Maggie Jackson and some of the smaller 
ones would often demand to be hel. 
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THE COVER: It’s hard to tell who’s more 
delighted at their new friendship: Mag- 
gie Jackson, 5, of Palmetto, Fla., or 
Presbyterian summer worker Mary Shaw. 


After a day spent with voungsters, Mary 
and her half-dozen co-workers held acu’! 
classes and did their best to get ac- 
quainted with the more reticent grown- 
ups. 

In 1955 some 320 young Presbyte- 
rians gave up what could have been a 
carefree vacation for a summer that, 
according to one girl from a western 
university, “taught me as much as two 
years of college.” About 260 of the 
young people served in fifteen Presby- 
terian-administered projects and work 
camps in the United States. Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. Some refurbished a church 
and supervised a playground in a crowd- 
ed metropolitan center (see pages 12- 
14). Sixtv-three spent the summer in 
twenty-four ecumenical work camps in 
this country, Europe, the Near East, and 
Asia. 





Pig-tailed Christine Thomas and her friends are sure that Rev. Luther Cross is a match for any ventriloquist, bar none. He is 
pastor of Arkport, N.Y., Presbyterian Church and son of Mrs. Robert Cross, who serves as school’s Christian education director. 


IN THE COUNTRY... 
A SCHOOLHOUSE COMES TO LIFE 


Every summer nearly 500 Negro fam- 
ilies arrive in western New York State 
to pick the cherries, beans, and other 
crops on the prosperous 1,300 acres of 
George Coloney. With a reputation 


among migrants for 


having a “good 
camp, Mr. Coloney had been concerned 
that children under fourteen (the mini- 


mum age for farm labor) had nothing 


10 


to do while their parents worked. 
This year, through the Presbyterian 
Synod of New York and the State Coun- 
cil of Churches, the problem was largely 
solved. During the spring a committee 
of Orleans County laymen and ministers 
raised funds to provide a ten-week day 
school conducted by seven college stu- 
dents, a Christian education director, 


* 


and the Reverend William T. Green, 
dean of men of Fisk University. The 
team lived in one section of the barrack 
type homes occupied by the migrants. 
By the end of the summer, its members 
hoped enough local church people had 
become interested in carrying on the 
program next year so that students can 
establish day catnps elsewhere. 
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Each morning the day camp near Albion, N.Y., opens with 
flag-raising ceremony in front of schoolhouse, which was 


refurbished by seven student workers in early summer. 


Henry Tomes, a Fisk University junior, shows Harry Haw- 
kins how to use a saw. To improvise shop table, Henry 
broke up packing cases and then nailed sections together. 


A day of teaching youngsters over, Janet Hilton, Okla- 
homa A. and M. junior, conducts evening sewing class for 
mothers, many of whom have machines in Florida homes. 


After work in the fields, young men eager to qualify for 
©perator’s licenses are taught to read by Harriet Leon- 
ard and Henry Tomes, who start with highway signs. 
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IN THE CITY... 
A ROUND-THE-CLOCK SCHEDULE 


Little more than a year ago, the Rev- 
erend Donald Benedict, whose quiet 
perseverance founded the East Harlem 
(New York) Protestant Parish, began 
Cleveland. This 


spring, to recruit student volunteers for 


a similar project in 
the extensive summer-vacation schedule 
Benedict envisioned, he arranged a few 
college-speaking engagements. At Penn 
State University, thirteen of the twenty- 
six summer workers signed up after a 
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talk to a Westminster Foundation re- 
treat. 

During their two and a half months 
in Cleveland, the young people were 
able to establish a program of study and 
recreation for children at four neighbor- 
hood centers. After preparing for each 
day’s classes, students devoted much of 
their “free time” to helping redecorate 
St. Paul’s Church. But they also man- 
aged to find a few hours for volleyball, 


Student workers and congreg, 
tion members climb high on seaf. 
folding to replaster, paint, 
clean woodwork of St. Paul, 
Church, Cleveland. Leased 
Protestant Parish for a smaj 
sum, the building is one of for 
in which students hold schoe 










baseball, concerts, picnics and outing 
to nearby parks. 

To help the project financially, tw 
boys worked in gas stations and six® 
sweepers or helpers in a steel plant. Bob 
Thompson, a University of Pittsburgh 
junior remarked of his schedule: “I liked 
the night shift best because it gave m 
a chance to work on the playgrount 
There was only one problem—| some 
times forgot to sleep.” 
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Careful buying and cooking help Magdalene Russell, a 
Penn State home-economics major, and the other girls 
keep students’ food bills down to $1.00 a day per person. 


In run-down Cleveland neighborhood, student workers 
supervise play session on equipment they helped to install. 
Desperately needed playground prevents street accidents. 


Richard Crombie and seven other boys obtained jobs in 
industry to help support project. Each gave $2.00 a day 
to buy food for himself and another unpaid worker. 





“C’mon let’s go,” call youngsters as they wait in Prot- 
estant Parish bus for a teacher to fetch left-behind 
lunch. Group is on way to an outing in a nearby park. 





Student volunteers 


will return to college 


thinking of good times together... . award 


TO Q 


And they will never forget that there were those who needed them 
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$25,000 in Scholarships 


to 41 Presbyterian Colleges for the 1956-1957 Academic Year 


FIFTY Presbyterian College Scholarships are offered by the Board 
of Christian Education to qualified Presbyterian young people 
entering any of the 41 Church-related colleges in the autumn 
of 1956. 


AWARDS will range from $100 to $1,000 for the freshman year 
and will be renewable if the students maintain superior standing. 
The scholarships are competitive and will be based upon the appli- 
cants’ scholastic ability, character and financial need. Twenty-five 
awards will be made on a national basis and 25 will be regional. 


TO QUALIFY for the competition, applicants must: 


1. Have been members of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
for at least one year prior to filing application form. 

2. Have been ranked in the top quarter of their secondary school] 
class at the end of their junior, or next to final year. 


BEFORE December 1, 1955 applicants for the scholarships must 
notify the colleges they choose that they intend to apply for admis- 
sion and that they have made application for Presbyterian College 
Scholarships. Before scholarship awards are made, the applicants 
will of course have been accepted by the colleges of their choice. 


ALL APPLICANTS must take at their own expense ($6) the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, which is to be given on December 3, 1955 at about 700 
examination centers throughout the world. A booklet describing 
the test and giving the location of the examination centers may be 
obtained either directly from local high school guidance counselors, 
or by writing to the College Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Applications for the test must be made to 
the College Entrance Examination Board by November 12, 1955. 


SCHOLARSHIP AID from other sources does not necessarily pre- 
clude the award of a Presbyterian College Scholarship. However, 
the Scholarship Committee of the Board of Christian Education 
reserves the right to limit the amount of its awards so that the 
total financial aid received by the applicant does not exceed the 
total cost of tuition, board and room for the college year, even 
though it announces a larger award. 


TO RECEIVE the application form for the Presbyterian College 
Scholarships and information about the 41 Church-related col- 
leges, fill out and mail the attached coupon. Application must be 
postmarked before November 1, 1955. Announcement of the awards 
will be made in the spring of 1956. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Board of Christian Education 


Li \ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE USS.A. 
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THE 41 COLLEGES 


Alma College, Alma, Mich. 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. . 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisc. 
Centre College, Danville, Ky. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 
Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 
Huron College, Huron, S. Dak. . 
College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak. 
Johnson C. Smith University, 

Charlotte, N. C. Lm 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. ‘ 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore. . 


Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 
Millikin University, Decatur, II. 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa . 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ky. (penton) « 


Rocky Mountain College, Billings, Mont. . 


Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. .. 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 
Westminster College, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


Division of Higher Education 
Boarp OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me the application 
information about Presbyterian-related 
colleges and other necessary material in con- 
nection with the Presbyterian College Scholar- 
ship Program for the academic year 1956-57. 
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GANDER: Swarthmore choir members board plane after stopover in Newfoundland. Group flew to and from Europe, traveled 
mostly by bus, but used boats, trains, bicycles, taxis, ski lifts, and hansom cabs. Only five in choir had been abroad before, 


A CHURCH CHOIR 
GOES TO EUROPE 


By Mary Lou Thayer 


SWARTHMORE: Before farewell con- 
cert Lillian Mathis, wife of the director, 
hooks up husband Don’s choir robe. 
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Donald R. Mathis had been minister 
of music at the Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, Presbyterian Church for less than 
two years when one of his long-time 
dreams came true. He had envisioned 
that someday he would lead a church 
choir on a tour of good will through 
Europe. The choristers would present a 
series of concerts in Protestant churches, 
schools, orphanages, hospitals, and refu- 
gee camps to further international un- 
derstanding and personal relationships 
among Christians through the medium 
of music. 

This summer thirty-four members of 
the Swarthmore Church’s Chancel Choir 
spent a month singing in Europe un- 
der Mr. Mathis’s direction. The tour was 
preceded by a hectic winter of rehears- 
als, planning, and fund-raising. Arrange- 
ments were made in cooperation with 
Philadelphia Presbytery, the U.S. State 
Department, and Friendship Tours In- 
ternational of New Haven, Connecticut. 
The total cost of the trip was approxi- 
mately $20,000. Seventy-five per cent 
of the sum was obtained through choir 
pledges, and the rest through contribu- 
tions. 

The choir’s journey became a com- 
munity project as the entire town, a 
Philadelphia suburb, supported and 
watched with interest, then followed the 
actual tour via local newspaper articles 


and letters. Members of the church's 
women’s circles spent hundreds of hours 
preparing gifts for the choir to present 
to hostesses and orphans. 

The twenty-one women and thirteen 
men in the touring choir were a virtual 
cross-section of the Swarthmore Church 
adult membership. There were four 
teachers, twelve students, ten business 
men and women, and eight homemakers. 
The average age was thirty. Everywhere 
it went in Europe, where amateur 
church choirs are rare, the audiences 
were amazed at the diversity of the 
group. 

Accompanying the singers was an 
auxiliary group of thirty-five spouses, 
relatives, and friends, ranging in age 
from sixteen to seventy. Their tour large 
ly followed the choir’s itinerary, but theit 
less-crowded schedule allowed more 
time for sight-seeing. And every time the 
choir performed, the auxiliary was pres 
ent to lend support. 

Just before its departure on June 19, 
the choir gave a farewell concert at 
which the Reverend Joseph P. Bishop, 
the church’s minister, conducted a serv- 
ice of dedication. The members of the 
choir and auxiliary flew to London via 
EI Al Airlines, then spent a day in Eng 
land before embarking at Harwich for 
the Hook of Holland and their twenty- 

, (Continued on page 18) 
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PARIS: Choir gives informal concert for polio patients in hospital courtyard. Not permitted in wards, members sang in 
three outdoor locations and in elevator shaft. Paris schedule was so tight that group had only 15 minutes to visit Louvre. 
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WEST BERLIN: Singing games with moppets follow concert DUISBERG: Swarthmoreans embark for tour of large Ger- 
urteen in refugee camp. Choir also sang in city’s Eastern Sector. man inland port. Later they were entertained by orphans. 
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= GENEVA: Presbyterians visit landmark of Reformed faith, 
; the auditorium where Calvin and Knox preached and taught. 


HEIDELBERG: View across Neckar River provides field day 
for photographers on sight-seeing jaunt to famous castle. 
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Business Women 


Students and Teachers 


From many occupations, a singing unit 


eight concerts in thirty-one days abroad. 
They sang at eleven churches, six orph- 
anages and hospitals, a refugee camp, 
and in ten informal concerts. 

The plane was scarcely five hours out 
of Idlewild Airport before Mr. Mathis 
called the first rehearsal. From then on, 
practice sessions were held on the char- 
tered bus or in any free moment when 
the group was together. About thirty 
selections were in the choir’s repertoire, 
including traditional sacred music, spir- 
ituals (received most enthusiastically by 
the audiences), and secular numbers 
such as songs from Oklahoma! In addi- 
tion to English, the choristers sang in 
Latin, French, and German. 

The choir’s first concert stop was Am- 
sterdam, where the Swarthmoreans 
stayed in the homes of church members, 
as they did in many other places they 
visited. From Holland, the group trav- 
eled to Duisberg, Germany, a large in- 
dustrial city in the Ruhr valley. High- 
lights of the Duisberg visit were the 
concert in the partially reconstructed 


Homemakers 


Salvator Church; the welcome given at 
an orphanage, where several hundred 
youngsters entertained the Americans 
with a tea, songs, and dances; and the 
evening spent with a youth group. 

From Duisberg, the Swarthmoreans 
traveled down the Rhine toward Frank- 
furt, with a pause in Cologne to sing 
at a Reformed Lutheran service. After 
their concert in Frankfurt at a Reformed 
Evangelical church, the pastor presented 
each singer with a bouquet of forget-me- 
nots and a photograph of the church. 

While the auxiliary remained in Hei- 
delberg, the choir journeyed to Berlin 
on an Army train. In the Western Sector 
of the city, the Americans sang at the 
Johannesstift School, a U.S. Army base, 
and a refugee camp. They went be- 
hind the Iron Curtain to give a concert 
in the old, noted Marienkirche. Although 
they heeded the request not to converse 
with the audience, their reception by 
the East Germans was cordial. 

The choir rejoined the auxiliary in 
Frankfurt, then drove on to Geneva. Be- 


sides the visit to the historic building 
and World Council headquarters, an wu 
forgettable event was the choir’s Fourt 
of July concert in a park overlooking 
Lake Geneva before an audience of sey 
eral thousand. 

Unlike most other singing groups thal 
toured Europe in recent years, th 
Swarthmoreans sang in small village 
where the residents had never listenel 
to an American group before. One s 
occasion was a concert in a Waldensi 
church in Terni, Italy, north of Rome 

On July 14, the Swarthmore singe 
joined in the Bastille Day festivities @ 
Le Chambon. The final series of concert 
were given in Paris and Versailles, a 
three hospitals and the America 
Church. 

The travel-weary group had hardh 
arrived home on July 21 before letten 
of appreciation from overseas began tt 
come in. The tenor of these letter 
proved again that the universal k 
guage of music can do much to buill 
bonds between peoples. 
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Church Model Hammond Organ—World's lowest-cost complete church or- 
gon. 2 manuals, swell and great (61 keys each). 
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Hammond Organ 








UnTIL You HEAR it played on a Hammond Organ, you have 
no idea of how gloriously expressive, how deeply moving 
the music of your church can be. 







For Hammond alone has the patented Harmonic Draw- 
bars that enable the organist to blend tones, the way an artist 
blends paints, to get exactly the shade of meaning desired. 









hardh Unequalled range of tonal colors 

etter 

lette A Hammond Organ provides thousands of true church tones, 
gan to [ 

lets vastly more tonal combinations than any other comparable 
1 lang Ban. And more! Only Hammond has Reverberation Con- 


build ‘ol that brings to the smallest church the same rich, reso- 
nant effects as the largest cathedral. 

No structural changes required in your church with a 
Hammond Organ. Plug in and it’s ready to play. Upkeep 
is extremely low—absolutely no tuning expense —for 
Hammond is the only organ in the world that can never 
get out of tune. 


Free demonstration 


Over 37,000 churches have bought a Hammond -— more than 
have chosen any other make of organ. Don’t you owe it to 
your church to find out w hy? Your Hammond Organ dealer 
will be glad to arrange a free demonstration. See or phone 


® him soon. 


| 


Prices start at $1350* for the Spinet. 
LOW AS $135 DOWN at most dealers. Often 3 years to, pay. 


FHIAMMOND ORGAN 


*.0.b. Chicago. Includes Federal Tax which is rebated to churches. 
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Concert Model Hammond Organ—Unrivaled for versatility and tonal vari- 
ety. 5 octave manual ensemble. 32-note radial concave pedalboard. 
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Spinet Model Ha 


churches, chapels, Sunday Schools and as a ‘‘second"’ organ for large churches. 


—Compact and low-cost. Ideal for small 


Now, percussion tones added! 


Now Hammond adds beautiful 
tones like harp, chimes, bells, ce- 
leste and other percussion effects. 
All these can be introduced with 
great expression into church 
music through Hammond’s new 
“Touch-Response Percussion Con- 
trols,”* an exclusive feature found 
in no other organ at any price. 

*The percussion tones are produced at 
the option of the player by playing any 
selected single note or full chord, in a 
detached manner, with a fingering 
pause of as little as 1/20th of a second. 





Send now! Free booklet shows how to raise money for a new organ. 
Used successfully by thousands of churches. No obligation, so mail coupon. 


Hammond Organ Company 
4213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Without obligation, send “49 Tested Plans to Raise a Church Organ 
Fund” and full information on the Hammond Organ, 

[) I would also like to arrange a free showing of 

Hammond’s new movie, ““Music for our Church.” 

Name. 
Address 


City. Zone State. 
©1955, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 98 
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Cottage Grove 


SF a OCR ity OSE 


Interior is very simple, warmed by win- 
dew of pink, violet, and yellow glass, 
by view of courtyard with native plants. “It is different from any other church—but it ought to 


be. It is built for us—our own community, 


our own needs, our own faith” 


—D. Hugh Peniston, pastor 


By Mary SETH 
with photographs by the author 


Brian and Gary Peniston watch Daddy 
ring bell from old church. Redwood 
belltower was handcarved by pastor. 


of ( 
Neut 
Cott 
‘ 
First 
“Because the aims and reasons expressed by ty 
p beco 
the architects were understood and wholehearted- ting 
ly shared by the pastor and the congregation, the In sy 
design of their church has been a memorable 8 
experience. Univ 
‘**. . The materials used are humble ones, and : i 
the details very simple, chosen more to convey tects 
the idea of purpose than that of richness, and to 
prove that architecture is an intrinsic art and not 
an arbitrary dress to be applied at the designer's 
Members linger in the covered entrance ae 
after church. Membership has increased changing whim. 
from 200 to 286 since dedication in 1951. —Pietro Belluschi 
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Focal points of beautiful, small court to the right of entrance are the black locust tree and the large stone which forms 
a partial screen and is carved with the words: “I was glad when they said unto me, let us go inte the House of the Lord.” 
Boards-and-battens exterior of Douglas fir are rough-sawn, stained to approximate color in the bark of the locust trees. 


“The only reason I accepted the in- 
vitation to speak here at the University 
of Oregon,” architect Richard 
Neutra, visit the church at 
Cottage Grove.” 

“The church at Cottage Grove,” the 
First Presbyterian—in the four years 
since its dedication in May, 1951—has 
become famed as one of the most dis- 
tinguished churches built in recent vears. 
In spite of the fact that Cottage Grove 
is twenty miles from the nearest airport 
or railroad station (Eugene, where the 
University of Oregon is located), and 
accessible only by bus or automobile, it 
is visited each vear by about 500 archi- 
tects, students, and others from all over 
the world. 

There were many ingredients that 
went into producing the unpretentious 
structure that has so caught the imagi- 
nation. 

Here is a small town, 100 years old, 
with a population of 3,536, in the south- 
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ern Willamette Valley. surrounded by 
hills covered with the Douglas Fir trees 
that are the town’s livelihood. The Pres- 
byterian church had been organized 
under an oak tree, also 100 vears ago. 
and still carries on its roll descendants of 
the original pioneers. 

When the Reverend D. Hugh Pen- 
iston and his bride arrived January 1, 
1947, Presbyterians were already dis- 
satisfied with their small white-frame 
church and had $50,000 salted away 
to commence a new one. 

By spring they had set to work in 
earnest. The new minister and the build- 
ing committee visited new churches, 
studied architecture, did much careful 
reading on the subject, and were be- 
ginning to know what they wanted. The 
new church need not be “ornate or 
grand,” they decided, but should have 
“character” and should be “distinctive,” 
built to “house a program.” Of prime 
importance: that the sanctuary be 


planned according to the Presbyterian 
tradition of worship with the Com- 
munion table as central focal point and 
very approachable, the congregation and 
choir grouped around it as a family. 

arly in 1948, the committee felt that 
it was ready to select an architect. The 
young pastor went to see Pietro 
Belluschi. 

“Why did vou come to see me?” Port- 
land’s famed architect wanted to know. 

“Because we like vour ideas.” Hugh 
Peniston replied, “the way you use 
native woods and natural light, and de- 
sign the approach to the sanctuary 
through a court or garden and not di- 
rectly from the street. And above all, we 
like the simplicity and warmth of your 
churches.” 

Mr. Belluschi finally promised to con- 
sider the design of a new Presbyterian 
church for Cottage Grove, but with pro- 
visos: an intelligent building committee 
to work with, as much time as he needed 
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You, as an annuitant, can “memorial- 
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VIVORSHIP agreement. After you 
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dependable, guaranteed income that 
you received during your lifetime. 
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—two or three years—and that they 
would work together until everybody 
concerned was satisfied. 

Early in the summer he visited Cot- 
tage Grove to meet the congregation 
and to see the property on which the 
church was to be built. He was delighted 
with the “fine lot, bordered by beauti- 
ful trees, located in the midst of the 
residential district, and presenting won- 
derful opportunities to create an inti- 
mate and inviting atmosphere . . . in 
which the average man may find spir- 
itual shelter.” 

The ground was the gift of Mrs. Her- 
bert Eakin and the black locust trees 
had been planted 100 vears ago by her 
father. She had kept the lot hoping it 
would be used for a Presbyterian church 
some day. (Hers was the first funeral 
to be held in the new church, June, 
1955.) 

In addressing the congregation, Mr. 
Belluschi said that the floor plan must 
be worked out for the interior before 
the exterior was thought of at all—the 
style should come as a natural conse- 
quence of the entire plan—“We cannot 
borrow a stvle that someone else has 
used,” he pointed out. “The Gothic and 
California Mission stvles are very beau- 
tiful, but when we imitate them, every- 
thing becomes artificial, for we do not 
have the same feeling or emotion which 
thev had.” 

The Cottage Grove congregation felt 
it had become acquainted with the man 
who was to build its church and was 
happy that so distinguished an archi- 
tect was willing to undertake the 
project. 

That night Mr. Belluschi spent at the 
manse, asking the Reverend Mr. Pen- 
iston hundreds of questions. He wanted 
to know all about the Presbyterian 
Church, its organization, its beliefs, how 
it functioned through the General As- 
sembly and the various Boards. Because, 
he said, five sixths of designing a church 
is involved with beliefs. “This is very 
exciting.” was the architect’s conclusion. 
“This is a democratic Church.” 

Everybody got to work; dozens of 
floor plans were made and discarded. 
“It was a real adventure for the whole 
congregation,” the pastor said, that knit 
the members more closely together. 
Each member did what he could, and 
all were kept informed of progress 
through the church paper, even to mime- 
ographed architectural drawings. 

“Kitchens are out of my line,” Bel- 
luschi said, so a hotel kitchen designer 
was called in. The women of the church 
said it wouldn’t work, so Mrs. Warren H. 
Daugherty submitted a plan, which was 
| used and has proved most successful. 

The “preliminary sketch,” agreed up- 
on after some fifty floor plans had been 
drawn, was accepted with but one dis- 
senting vote. 
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The Reverend D. Hugh Peniston, Cottag 
Grove pastor, is stated clerk of Wills 
mette Presbytery, plans exchange pulpit 
with minister in Scotland next summer, 


The builder was selected, Albert Vic 
and Company, of whom Mr. Bellusehj 
said, “The workmanship throughout i 
superb. . . . They were inspired in thei 
work.” One day a carpenter was nailing 
the fir boards to the ceiling, and was 
warned by Mr. Vic to be careful not to 
leave a hammer mark. “Why, vou 
couldn’t see it from down there,” the 
carpenter said. “No, but I would know 
it was there.” 

The architect was anxious to have 
very large stone to act as a kind of 
screen near the entrance. “We almost 
gave it up,” he said, “as being too hea 
and costly a job, . . . but the committe 
decided that if the old Egyptians coul 
move obelisks, it ought to be able ty 
move small boulders. So they went 
ahead on their own. .. .” (After muei 
searching, the stone was found in a near- 
by quarry.) “That’s the kind of com 
mittee we had to deal with.” 

Before the church was finished, the 
architect, Pietro Belluschi, became dean 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s School of Architecture and 


Ae , 


“Without Hugh we would never have haé 
Belluschi, and without Belluschi 
could never have kept Hugh,” was com 
ment made by Mrs. Warren H. Daugherty: 
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Planning. After the building was com- 
plete, however, he brought some fifty 
sudents to see it; advised them to 7 
their clients. “All building,” he said, “ 

secessful in direct proportion to the 
understanding of architect and client.” 

The new church was dedicated 
May, 1951, four years after the building 
q@mmittee had started its work, but 
@erybody agreed that the result was 
worth the long wait. The cost was 
$150,000, which included pipe organ, 
findscaping, traverse draperies for win- 
dows, furnishings. 

“We are very happy with our church,” 
amember said. “Every detail was 
planned with care and love.” 

The old church had been for Sunday 
oly; the new one is in constant use. 
For it is not only beautiful; it is practical. 


Ol tage 
Wills. 
pulpit 
nimer, 


ticality. 

It has great warmth that everyone 
feels on entering. When the young peo- 
ple invite groups from other churches, 
they always arrange a tour of the build- 
ing. It has become a favorite place for 
| was community dinners because of the won- 
10t tH derful kitchen which opens to large 
_ YOU multipurpose rooms (one with a stage) 

the on both sides. The ministerial association 
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knowl of Cottage Grove (there are twelve 
churches) always meets in the library of 
ive i& the First Presbyterian. 
dof The session feels that its church 
mos should supply community needs as well 
avy as religious activities. A popular feature 
ite js the recreation program for all the 
ould young people of the community, bring- 
le to ing many into membership of the 
went church. Last year Mr. Peniston’s asso- 
nucill ciate, Mrs. Sheila Woods, organized 
ear: 


Great Books group. 
‘om ~=6About 300 pupils meet three times a 
week in the released-time program. 

thi This writer spent two days in and out 
of the church; attended a wedding, a 
ech- Sunday worship service; walked through 
am the spacious church-school rooms, with 
their own entrance and courtyard, huge 





Perhaps its beauty grew out of its prac- | 








tion and prayer. And there is not a single | 


step up or down anywhere except two 
low ones raising the chancel above the 
fave. I sat in the sanctuary, watching 
the light change as the pink, violet, and 
yellow glass cast shadows on the chancel 
wall. When the court was bathed in full 
sun, the green of the grass was reflected 
mm the opposite white-plaster wall. 
“It would take a month to exhaust all 
visual possibilities,” I said to the 
pastor. 
Mr. Peniston reflected, “I've had my 
eyes wide open for four years, and every 
day I see facets that are new and beauti- 


ty ful,” 
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3 windows, simple furniture, ample stor- 
age space, and cool, quiet color schemes. 
Another entrance leads to the library 
and office, the pastor's study, and the 
chapel that is always open for medita- | 
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in Church Building Fund Campaigns 











Church committees planning building 

pro-fi'cien-cy fund campaigns seek proficiency when 
they consider professional fund-raising 

n. Expertness, firms. Churches require firms whose 
adeptness recommendations are sound and whose 
directors are thoroughly-trained and 





experienced. 
How does a church committee find such a firm? 


Not through a hasty interview with only one firm. Not on the 
basis of sweeping promises or widely ballyhooed “guarantees.” 
Certainly not through a quick decision made under pressure. 

A fair hearing and a calm look are the best methods for 
selecting fund-raising counsel. A careful interview will disclose 
what services a firm really offers, the principles on which it stands, 
and the standards of proficiency which it demands from the 
members of its staff. 

The importance of a building fund campaign in the life of a 
church dictates a careful, considered approach in the selection 
of fund-raising counsel. 


Consultation without obligation 
KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
goo FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 30, N.Y. ¢ JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, N.C 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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and Mrs. Harry Clayton Rogers. 


The College City-Lakeside Church in 
San Francisco was organized in 1941. 


Carmel Church was dedicated last Sun- 


day. 
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Instead 


of Fishing 


Harry Clayton Rogers retired twice, 


but each time he organized a church 


By LOUIS C. PETERSEN 


When the congregation of the Pres- 
byterian church in Carmel, California, 
dedicated its new sanctuary on Septem- 
ber 11, it was no ordinary occasion. 

It marked for the minister, the Rever- 
end Harry Clayton Rogers, a seventy- 
eighth birthday. And the Carmel Church 
is the second he has organized and 
built since coming to California fourteen 
years ago to “play a little golf, do a little 
ocean fishing, and rest.” While there 
hasn't been much golf, fewer fish, and 
practically no rest, Harry Rogers has 
made of his retirement years a happy, 
fruitful decade of winning friends and 
influencing people for Christ. 

And two beautiful Presbyterian 
churches, with thriving congregations, 
stand today as a monument to God’s 
faithfulness and the untiring labors of 
a man who just wouldn't quit. 

It began ordinarily enough. After 
some thirty-four years of ministry in 
Kansas City, where he was pastor of the 
Linwood Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Rogers decided it was time to retire. 
He was sixty-five, and he had been keep- 
ing a killing pace. Besides his round-the- 
clock ministry to a large city parish, 
there had been civic leadership, charity 
work, and responsibilities to General 
Assembly committees, along with the 
writing of a book or two. 

And it wasn’t too difficult to persuade 
Mrs. Rogers, who was equally tireless in 
the work of the Church, that now was 
the time to take it easier. 

So it was that July, 1941, found Dr. 
and Mrs. Rogers in the “City by the 
Golden Gate,” determined to enjoy a 
well-earned rest. 

About that time, thousands of other 
people were arriving in San Francisco, 
too. The Bay Area was beginning to feel 
the “big push” of population pressure, 
and in spite of the war, new com- 
munities were being established and 
thousands of families were settling in 
localities which only vesterday had been 


farms and pastures. One of these com- 
munities was adjacent to the neighbor. 
hood in which the Rogers made their 
new home. 

No one can come in contact with 
pastor Rogers and not feel the sincere, 
contagious friendship of the man. Early 
in his ministry he had announced, “Whiat- 
ever your problem, we promise to help.” 
So real is this desire in his life that it is 
apparent out of the pulpit as well as in. 
Soon many of the couples in the com 
munity were finding in the dynamic 
little preacher a real friend; the young- 
sters loved his Bible stories, and a tak 
over the back fence with Harry Rogers 
always made things look different—and 
better. 


The inevitable question 


Inevitably the question came: “There 
is no church in our neighborhood yet; 
how about holding services in you 
home for those of us who are interested?” 

The story of the beginning of the 
College City-Lakeside Presbyterian 
Church is dramatic. On Pearl Harbor 
Day, within six months of Dr. and Mrs. 
Rogers’ arrival in San Francisco, a cot 
gregation of 100 members was organized 
in the living room of the Rogers’ home. 
Outgrowing successively the Rogers. 
a vacant store, and a temporary chapel, 
the congregation worships today in 4 
beautiful edifice located on a strategic 
site only a few blocks distant from its 
birthplace. Two years ago these peeple 
added a splendid educational unit and 
youth center to this impressive plant, 
bringing the total valuation of the prop 
erty to a quarter of a million dollars 
In the new wing is the “Dr. and Mr. 
Harry Clayton Rogers Chapel.” 

Spectacular as such progress might 
appear, the church had not forgottes 
others. Two or three years following the 
completion of the present sanctuary, the 
session was ready to spend $5,000 for 
pews to replace the folding chairs which 
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were in use. But the call from the 
Church for Restoration Funds came, and 
the members unanimously elected to sit 
on folding chairs for another few years, 
freely giving their pew fund to this 
cause. Undoubtedly, a minister who had 
been a World War I chaplain, and who 
was familiar with the ravages of war, 
had something to do with the choice his 
people made. 

Having thus spent twelve years of 
their “retirement” time in organizing and 
building a new church in San Francisco, 
Dr. and Mrs. Rogers decided to retire 
again—this time for keeps. Two daugh- 
ters and their families were living in 
Carmel; the fishing was reported excel- 
lent, and famed Pebble Beach golf 
course was only a five-iron shot from 
their son-in-law’s front yard. The pros- 
pect for a genuine rest looked good. 

Leaving a membership of nearly a 
thousand persons isn’t easy, especially 
when heart-ties have been established 
and when the most promising days are 
yet to come, but in April of 1953 Dr. 
Rogers resigned the pulpit of the Col- 
lege City-Lakeside Presbyterian Church 
“for reasons of health and for the con- 
viction of a greater future for our 
beloved Lakeside. . . .” 

Settling down in Carmel was easy. 
But the fish weren’t running as expected, 
so Dr. Rogers, chronically restless, set 
out to explore the community. 

He saw a town of 15,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the southern curve of 
Monterey Bay, 125 miles south of San 
Francisco. Historically the locale of 
early Spanish Catholic missionary work, 
it is the home of the Carmel Mission 
where lies Padre Junipero Serra, earl) 
preacher to the Indians. With the dis- 
appearance of the Indians, the area is 
now no more Roman Catholic than most 
California communities. Nor is the popu- 
lation religion-minded to any marked 
degree, although the usual range of 
Protestant activities are present. 


“Culture” 


The city is unique for its emphasis on 
arts. “Culture” is the password. Thou- 
sands of artists make Carmel-by-the-Sea 
their home, and this influence is evident 
in the picturesque and quaint manner in 
which the shops and streets are ar- 
ranged. This attractive feature of the 
community has been retained even dur- 
ing the accelerated growth of the last 
few years; all construction in the village 
must be in keeping with existing build- 
ings. 

All this has made Carmel a mecca for 
tourists: Last year 400,000 persons 
drove along the world-famous “17 Mile 
Drive” along the Pacific Coast, and 
thronged the shady streets of the quietly 
busy town. 

Four miles to the north is the city of 
Monterey, once famed for Steinbeck’s 
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the old bells had been 
father and mother to me 


Sometimes they chided—sometimes 
they gave a blessing. But always the 
bells were there—the voice I needed 
to hear. ¢ « * 


I hoped for bells again when we built 
our new church. And now we were 
told—we couldn’t even afford the 
steeple! 

I don’t think I’ve ever felt so dis- 
appointed. I sat, hardly listening to 
the architect finish his report. Then, 
one word got through to me. 

“Flemish,” he was saying .. . 
“great-voiced bells you can install 
without a masonry tower, without 
the cost and hazard of upkeep—” 

“WHAT!” It popped out. The 
architect handed me a small bro- 
chure. “This tells you about it,” he 
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The new Flemish-Master by Strom- 
berg-Carlson. 25-bell carillon ded- 
icoted in First Baptist Church, 
Brighton, N. Y. in July. 13 


—only 31” 


“ deep. 


Flemish-Master carillon cabinet 
wide, 37” 


said. “It gives you the equivalent of 
many tons of hand-cast bells in a new 
electronic carillon that weighs under 
a hundred pounds... .” 

I had to interrupt again. “Wait, 
you said ‘Flemish’?” 

He nodded at me. “Yes. You, sir, 
probably remember those reverent 
old bells—my GI son tells me some 
are still there. This new Flemish- 
Master carillon produces the rich 
Flemish bells—the silvery English- 
type bells—and the music of tubular 
chimes as well—all in one instru- 
ment!” 

The committee discussion went 
on, enthusiastic and hopeful now. 
But my thoughts were far away. The 
voice would not be still in our time! 
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Revolutionary new rectan- 
gulor tone rod produces 3 
magnificent voices—in 1 
instrument. 





Flemish-Master carillon plays 
two full chromatic octoves. 


12-pege brochure describes 
superb new Flemish-Master 
carillon. Write for your free 
copy. 
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INSTEAD 
OF FISHING 


Cannery Row, now better known for 
the Army’s largest language school at 
Fort Ord where 75,000 men of the 
armed forces are stationed. 

These factors have contrived to bring 
to Carmel, in addition to tourists, a 
cosmopolitan population, including a 
liberal sprinkling of retired people and 
military “brass.” Within a radius of 
fifteen miles of Carmel, more than 
150,000 people now make their homes. 
And the number increases daily. But 
during the great expansion period, only 
one Presbyterian church (in Monterey) 
was attempting to serve these multi- 
tudes. 

“Why.” Harry Rogers argued to him- 
self as he surveyed this situation, “hasn’t 
the Presbyterian Church a ministry here 
—in Carmel?” 

Consulting with the National Missions 
Cabinet of the North Coastal Area, and 
with the Presbytery’ of San Jose, Dr. 
Rogers got the green light for a “visita- 
tion survey” to see what the prospects 
might be. Of course, he told himself, he 
personally didn’t intend to get involved, 
but since the fishing wasn’t at its best, 
this would be something to do—for 
relaxation. : 

Within months the Presbytery of San 
Jose found itself meeting with a local 
committee petitioning for permission to 
organize the First Presbyterian Church 
of Carmel. The date was set for January 
3, 1954, and on that Sunday seventy 
people formed the nucleus of the new 
congregation. Like their predecessors of 
the New Testament, they have been 
going out, two by two, to make the 
church a significant reality. 

Building a church in Carmel is not 
easy. Two pieces of property (scarce in 
this area) were chosen and then aban- 
doned because of difficulties in securing 
permission to build. Several months and 
seven public hearings later, a site was 
purchased for $38,000. Publicity con- 
nected with the efforts of the congrega- 
tion to secure property has swung 
public sympathy toward the church in 
no small measure. The subject received 
front-page space in local newspapers 
a number of times. Interestingly, the 
property which was finally purchased 
has turned out to be the most desirable 
of anv which had been considered. 


Day of dedication 


On Mother's Day, May 8, representa- 
tives of Carmel’s civic life gathered 
with members and friends of the church 
to dedicate the ground on which the 
sanctuary was to be built. As the Rever- 
end Harry Rogers led in the concluding 
prayer, a white dove circled over the 


assemblage and settled on a_ branch 
over the group. Conscious of the diff- 
culties through which they had come in 
finally securing the property, everyone 
present was impressed by this “good 
omen,” and few eyes were dry as the 
ceremony of dedication was concluded, 

More than $110,000 of the total cost 
of the new church has been arranged 
for and secured by the present member- 
ship of 215 people. Value of the first 
unit, planned to accommodate 300 per- 
sons, with a social hall, kitchen, and 
educational units, is $161,000. Indica- 
tions are, however, that enlargement 
will be necessary in a year or two. The 
growth of the voung congregation, still 
worshiping in the Women’s Club Build- 
ing, already threatens to exceed the 
capacity of the new church by the time 
it is completed. 


“Friendship Court” 


Visitors to the new church are likely 
to find Dr. Rogers busily supervising 
the layout of his favorite project: 
“Friendship Court.” a garden in the 
church yard surrounded by a wall in 
which will be placed stones from signi- 
ficant and historic places all over the 
world. Harry Rogers has never lost sight 
of the vision for world peace, a world 
made friendly through the power of 
the gospel and mutual understanding; 
“Friendship Court” with its stones, sym- 
bolizes the brotherhood of nations and 
the ecumenical nature of the Church. 

More than fifty-five stones have been 
received from institutions and interested 
persons all over the world, including 
pieces from Mars Hill, where Paul 
preached, Calvin’s church in Geneva, 
John Knox’s church in Scotland, and 
stones from the churches in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln and George Washington 
worshiped. President Eisenhower re- 
cently sent a stone from the National 
Presbyterian Church in Washington, 
D.C., of which he is a member. 

“It is my hope and praver,” says the 
stocky little minister, “that even these 
stones will speak to the thousands of 
people who will visit this chapel and its 
garden of memories, and give a witness 
to the power of Jesus Christ to bring 
peace in the lives of both men and 
nations.” 

Harry Clayton Rogers is again making 
plans to retire. After preaching eighty- 
seven consecutive Sundays, he begins to 
cast wistful glances at the fishing gear 
and golf bag collecting dust in the closet. 
He has heard rumors that the fish are 
about to run again. = + 

“Retirement is a wonderful thing,” 
and there is a twinkle in his eye as he 
smiles: “Yes, sir, retirement is a woncer- 
ful way to finish a ministry—if you keep 
busy.” 

And Harry Rogers of Carmel-by-the- 
Sea ought to know. 
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Wer you see with your own eyes the pageantry and color of 

exotic Mediterranean countries, Bible places and events fairly 
leap into life. You too may experience this inspiration of a lifetime 
by joining Christian Herald's third annual Bible-Lands Tour, sailing 
in March, 1956. 

And when you travel to exciting places the Christian Herald way, 
you get advantages no other tour can duplicate. 

@ You meet and become personally acquainted with Dr. and Mrs. 
Daniel A. Poling. 
You listen spellbound as Dr. George M. Lamsa—whose mother tongue 
is Aramaic, the language Jesus spoke—reveols thrilling and enlight- 
ening background facts. 
Your tour group hos exclusive use of the cruise ship Silverstar—and 
no liquor is sold. 
You travel with congenial people whose interests are similar to yours. 
You take part in o memorable Easter Down communion service at the 
Garden Tomb in ancient Jerusalem. 
You have no worries about accommodations, border crossings, land 
transportation—everything is ready and waiting. 
Pre-poyments cover all necessory tour expenses—there are no 
hidden extras. 

Come along to 14 countries and island groups on three conti- 
nents! Egypt with the Sphinx and Pyramids; Damascus; the home- 
land of Jesus; Turkey; Rome — you'll see them all and more! Come 
along for the most rewarding investment you ever made in rich 
memories and inspiring adventure! 

















Grateful campers, ferried to high ground, wave to helicopter crew as plane pre- 
pares for return to marooned island. Sodden baggage was retrieved after flood. 


Kitchen of First Church, Stroudsburg (Pa.), went on 24-hour operation as hot-meal 
center for flood victims. Volunteers are from that church and Bangor congregation. 
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The Flood: 
A Tragedy Averted 


The night of Thursday, August 18, 
proved sleepless and strenuous for the 
two directors of Philadelphia Presby- 
tery’s camp, Pennington Island, located 
on the upper Delaware River (P.L., Aug- 
ust 6). For nearly a week Marguerite 
Kroekel and Helen Fields, both twenty- 
eight, had been in charge of eighty-six 
youngsters and fourteen counselors, 
many of them vouthful volunteers from 
Philadelphia churches. Counselors them- 
selves for a number of seasons, Margue- 
rite and Helen (director of Christian ed- 
ucation at the Jenkintown Church) were 
particularly eager to do a good job as co- 
directors—this was the first time women 
had been chosen for the positions. 

The first indication of possible trouble 
was at nine o'clock when the older boys 
at camp had difficulty rowing to the 
mainland with a party of British visitors 
(see page 31). But the current had often 
been strong after a heavy thunderstorm, 
and most of the camp observed “lights 
out” unconcerned. The directors and a 
few counselors, however, were still chat- 
ting in the dining hall at one o'clock 
when the phone rang. It was the wife of 
the presbytery camp supervisor calling 
to report that her husband had en- 
countered flooded roads while returning 
with the British visitors. Immediately, 
Helen and Marguerite began calling 
neighboring communities to see whether 
the camp was in danger. The consensus 
was that although the river was nearing 
flood stage, campers should be safe till 
morning if the directors didn’t want to 
risk night crossing. One fire company, 
however, had already dispatched its 
flood-light truck to provide illumination 
for the boats. One look at the churning 
Delaware, which was up two feet in an 
hour, convinced the directors they would 
simply have to wait for daylight. For the 
rest of the night there was nothing to 
do but watch the steady rise of the 
water. By seven o'clock the sloping north 
and south ends of the island were cov- 
ered; the river was within two feet of the 
top of a twenty-five-foot embankment 
overlooking what had been the swim- 
ming area. “You could practically see 
the water coming up,” Helen recalls. 

At reveille (7 a.m.) she and Mar- 
guerite announced calmly that Civil De- 
fense had called and said the camp 
would be evacuated by amphibious ve- 
hicles. Momentary disappointment overt 
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Hi QUESTIONED QUOTES-The Knights of 
Columbus, Roman Catholic men’s organization, 
noted last month at their annual convention in 
Philadelphia that a record number of 318,000 re- 
quests for information about the Roman Church 
had been received during the past year as a result 
of the K. of C. national advertising campaign. 
One of the most recent K. of C. ads featured 
excerpts from an address allegedly made by Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson “in Defense of Catholics.” 
When University of Toronto Professor George A. 
Cornish read this two-column ad, he decided to 
do some research on the quotes. He reported 
on this research in a letter to The Christian Cen- 
tury. “After a careful search . . . I found no such 
address. . . . The Knights of Columbus . . . light- 
heartedly informed me that they had made a 
mistake and that the speech had been delivered 
by Andrew Johnson. . . . I found the speech in 
the official appendix to the Congressional Globe, 
January 21, 1845, at page 221. But the quotation 
in the advertisement is not a part of Johnson’s 
speech at all, but an extract, quoted by him, from 
a political pamphlet by an anonymous author for 
the purpose of catching the Roman Catholic vote 
for the Whig Party. .. . The K. of C. editor has 
selected a series of sentences scattered through 
the pamphlet. Where it suits his purpose, he has 
omitted words, phrases, or sentences, and then 
arranged the mutilated fragments, not in the 
succession in which they occur in the pamphlet, 
but in order to suit his purpose. . . .” 

@ Another quotation tracked down last month 
was the alleged George Washington statement, 
“The Government of the United States of America 
is not, in any sense, founded on the Christian 
religion.” This quote was used by two atheists as 
part of their argument in seeking an injunction 
against the issuance of postage stamps carrying 
the motto, “In God We Trust.” The quote detec- 
tive this time was California Congressman Edgar 
W. Hiestand. He found out that the quotation 
came from an old English translation of a treaty 
between the United States and Tripoli executed in 
1797 and signed by President John Adams. The 
quote was not part of the official treaty but ap- 
parently was written into the translation by Joel 
Barlow, who was U.S. Consul General at Algiers 
at the time the treaty was arranged. 





Wi TROUBLE BREWING-Several recent 
events serve to indicate that a new period of re- 





ligious tension may be developing in South 
America. Ingredients for this surmise include: 
(1) New and growing strength of Protestantism 
in most countries, symbolized by July’s Pan- 
Presbyterian meeting; 

(2) Increased political strife, involving directly 
or indirectly the Roman Church in such countries 
as Argentina, Brazil, and Colombia. The Argen- 
tine situation, so well-known now, is still danger- 
ous and could erupt any day. Brazilian elections 
are up soon, with the followers of former Presi- 
dent Vargas pitted against a conservative military 
clique close to the Roman Church. In Colombia, 
the regime of President Rojas Pinilla has turned 
into a full-fledged dictatorship with strict press 
censorship, riots, suppression of opposition with 
violence, and the recurrence of guerrilla warfare 
in the country areas. Much of the fighting has been 
instigated by arch-conservative followers of de- 
posed dictator Laureano Gomez, under whose 
regime the Protestants of Colombia were severely 
persecuted (1948-53); 

(3) An apparent all-out effort by the Roman 
Church to revitalize its medieval bastions in 
Latin America. Details for this great campaign 
were blocked out a year ago at the Vatican and 
were filled in in detail at the Eucharistic Congress 
which was held in Rio de Janeiro in July of this 
year. 

@ For a calmly written but powerful documenta- 
tion of religious persecution read The Oppression 
of Protestants in Spain, a slim volume published 
recently by the Beacon Press. The author is 
French Huguenot Pastor Jacques Delpech, who 
has spent thirty years doing first-hand research 
on his subject. The book has a foreword by former 
Assembly Moderator John A. Mackay. 


e FOCUS-—The next movie venture for the 
producers of Martin Luther will be a story based 
on the life of composer Johann Sebastian Bach. 
@ A Texas dairyman willed several million dollars 
to a foundation he created five years ago to help 
“small Protestant churches.” He was Houston’s 
Morris C. Oldham. @ The World Council of 
Churches is sponsoring the U.S. entrance of Tag- 
ster Denprabcha, elder brother and former close 
adviser to Tibet’s Dalai Lama. Dr. Denprabcha 
fled his Communist-dominated land and was 
recently granted asylum by the U.S. Embassy in 
Tokyo. 
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Picture Your Church 


on Keepsake Plates 
Every Member Will Want One! 


Exquisite 9” or 10” glazed porcelain plates feature 
@ picture of your church in lovely ceramic colors, 
gveronteed permanent. ideal for churches, schools, 
clubs. No charge for historical data on backs of 
plates. Borders are decorated in 23 Kt. Gold. Write 
for sample plates and literature and ask about spe- 
cial free offer of presentation plate to those ordering 
before @ct. 15. Or use handy coupon below. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


1 P O. Box 769, Covington, Tennessee 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature and price list 
| on Keepsake Plates, and details about free offer to 
| those ordering before Oct, 15. 
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NEWS 


going home early was quickly dispelled 
by the excitement of leaving in such a 
dramatic fashion. Transportation soon 
arrived, but in the form of a helicopter 
which landed on the baseball field. Tak- 
ing baggage packed and stacked outside 
cabins now was out of the question. 
Quickly it was carried to the highest 
point—the tops of the tables in the din- 
ing hall. Four at a time the children 
climbed aboard as Helen and Margu- 
erite called their names from the camp 
roster, then carefully placed a check 
after each one. Soon several other heli- 
copters arrived to speed the ferrying 
operation. One and a half hours later 
the final flight took off, its passengers 
observing the water creeping swiftly 
over the only remaining dry ground, the 
ball field. 

When the river subsided, presbytery 
officials returned to survey the damage: 
eight cabins destroyed and considerable 
water damage to all buildings. But this 
loss they considered small compared to 
what might have occurred except for the 
calm action of Pennington’s first women 
directors. 

At New Hope, Pennsylvania, several 
miles downstream, the new educational 
unit of the Presbyterian church became 
a twenty-four-hour canteen for persons 
whose homes were inundated. Towns- 
people of all denominations quickly or- 
ganized the hot-meal service with food- 
stuffs given by merchants, farmers, and 
relief agencies. 

The situation was much the same at 
Stroudsburg, sixty-odd miles north and 
one of the hardest-hit communities. 
There the Presbyterian church first was 
used as a shelter, later as the hot-meal 
center. One member, Sidney Reckner, 
volunteered as one of four chefs for 
kitchen duty. Between shifts at the 
church, he began cleaning out his own 
restaurant located near the receding 
river. Presbyterians from nearby Bangor 
joined the staff which served 1,000 meals 
a day. 

The American Bible Society has an- 
nounced that Bibles will be made avail- 
able to stricken families and churches 
in the flood areas. Local clergymen may 
forward requests to the Society. 


Loyalty in California: 
One Church’s Fight 


One of California’s most controver- 
sial pieces of recent legislation—that 
churches must sign a loyalty oath to 
qualify for tax exemption—received its 
first legal defeat last month. Alameda 
County Superior Court Judge James R. 
Agee held unconstitutional the require- 
ment and supported the right of First 
Methodist Church of San Leandro to 
refuse to sign the loyalty declaration. 
The church had challenged the legality 


of the state law enacted in 1953. 

Judge Agee said that the loyalty oath 
requirement violates the freedom of 
speech guaranteed by the United States 
Constitution. He also held that it is dis- 
criminatory, since it singles out a par- 
ticular group—real property owners— 
and disregards others. 

He ruled that County Assessor Rus- 
sell T. Horstmann must return $718.30 
in taxes paid under protest by the 
church. Attorney General Edmund G, 
Brown said he would not comment until 
he had read Judge Agee’s opinion. But 
Alameda Deputy District Attorney Rich- 
ard J. Moore said the decision probably 
would be appealed. 

The Reverend Robert W. Moon, pas- 
tor of the church, said: “I am proud of 
the persistent courage shown by the 
members of our church.” 

Mr. Horstmann, acting under the law, 
had refused to accept the church’s claim 
for exemption after the secretary of the 
congregation struck out the language 
dealing with a pledge that there was no 
subversive affiliation. The taxes for the 
fiscal year 1954-55 were fixed at $1,436.- 
60. 

The test lawsuit, handled by Law- 
rence Speiser and William T. Belcher, 
Jr., counsel of the Civil Liberties Union, 
was for recovery of the first installment 
payment. 

The assessor’s position was that the 
church group did not take the oath at- 
testing that it was not associated with 
any organization advocating the over- 
throw of the government by force and 
violence. Mr. Moon and the San Lean- 
dro congregation opposed the require- 
ment from the start. The church carried 
its fight to the State Supreme Court, 
which in June, 1954, told it to pay the 
tax under protest and then attack the 
validity of the requirement. 

Judge Agee called the law “discrim- 
inatory” since it does not operate uni- 
formly on all taxpayers. He cited United 
States Supreme Court decisions that 
freedom of speech could be suppressed 
only when there is a “clear and present 
danger to the government.” 

Judge Agee said, “I find no such ‘clear 
and present danger’ in this case.” 

Several California churches have re- 
fused to execute the required oath and 
have paid taxes under protest. Others, 
while signing it, condemned the law. 

In the last session of the legislature, 
a measure of Assemblyman Clark L. 
Bradley of San Jose to remove the 
restriction insofar as it applied to 
churches was defeated after a stormy de- 
bate. 

Judge Agee’s ruling was similar to one 
handed down last February by five 
Contra Costa County superior judges in 
the case of a veteran who refused to sign 
a loyalty oath to get a $1,000 exemption. 
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Three Philadelphians take Tony Hasson of England and Dorothy Forrester of Scot- 
land (second, third from left) to Betsy Ross House. All met last year in Britain. 


Britons View U.S. Churches 





n the night that Hurricane Diane 
lashed across eastern Pennsylvania, 
many of the twenty-four Presbyterian 
young people visiting from the British 
Isles slept on pew cushions on the floor 
of the Presbyterian church in Doyles- 
town. Two were treated for exposure at 
the Emergency Hospital there. The 
young men and women from Britain 
had nearly been trapped in the rising 
waters of the Delaware River at Pen- 
nington Island, where they had been 
participating in camp activities. The 
experience was reminiscent, some said, 
of the days when they had hidden from 
bombs during the Battle of Britain. 
From their arrival in Montreal on 
July 27 to their departure from New 
York aboard the Queen Mary on Aug- 
ust 24, the young people from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland visited our na- 
tion's capital and cities in New York 
and Pennsylvania. The Britishers were 
the guests of the Westminster Fellow- 
ship of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
which last year sponsored a group of 
its own young people touring the British 
Isles to learn how the Presbyterian 
churches functioned there. Several per- 
sonal friendships begun then were 
strengthened in this return visit. 
Led by the Reverend Harold E. Os- 
mar of Worcester, England, the guests 
visited industrial plants such as East- 
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man Kodak in Rochester, H. J. Heinz 
in Pittsburgh, and C, H. Masland Rug 
Company in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
They toured landmarks in Washington, 
D.C., and historic shrines of Philadel- 
phia. But their attention was directed 
mainly toward the Presbyterian churches 
and their activities. 

The young people financed their 
round-trip passage across the Atlantic. 
But because the dollar rate of exchange 
makes travel in this country extremely 
expensive for visitors, the Westminster 
Fellowship of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, led by ten churches, helped 
defray their stateside expenses. 

The British Presbyterians had a more 
intimate view of American life than 
casual tourists usually see because they 
lived in the homes of members of Pres- 
byterian churches. “You're just like the 
folks at home . . . except that you have 
a different accent,” one of them summed 
up. Many of the visitors had expected to 
find Americans only superficially genial. 
But when they found travel agents, bus 
drivers, and their hosts going out of 
their way to be helpful, i ae an to 
understand that Americans w the sincere 
in their friendship. A visitor from Ire- 
land told how his host of the previous 
evening had made arrangements for him 
to find an old school chum now living in 
the States. One young woman described 
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Here Millions Join 
In World-Wide 


Fellowship at the 
Family Altar 


Through daily devotions in The 
Upper Room, millions of Chris- 
tians around the world unite each 
day in the same prayer, the same 
Scripture, the same meditation. 


Wherever you live, you can join 
this Christian fellowship in almost 
any language you choose, for The 
Upper Room is available to you in 
the following language editions: 


Arabic * Armenian * Cebuano * 
Chinese * Finnish * English ° 
Greek * Gujurati * Hindi * Hun- 
garian * Italian * Ilocano * Japa- 
nese * Korean *® Norwegian ° 
Persian * Portuguese *® Russian 
* Spanish * Swedish * Tagalog * 
Tamil * Telugu * Thai * Turkish 
* Urdu * Braille (English) 
Regular English edition, Spanish Edi- 
tion, and Airmail edition cost only 5¢ 
per copy when ten or more copies of 
each issue go to one address. Indi- 
vidual subscriptions 50 cents per year. 
Braille $2.00 per year. All other edi- 
tions (mailed from other countries) 
$1.00 per year. Send all orders direct to 
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The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Hand Carved 
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from the city of 


BETHLEHEM 


Handsomely hand carved from Olive wood 
grown in Palestine. Colorful decorated pack 
on camel's back. 5” tall. Made in the city 
of Bethlehem by native craftsmen. Collectors 
item. Wonderful gift item. Gift boxed. Only 
$2.95 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free Holy Land Gift Catalog 
HOLY LAND GiFTs 
3133-M Euclid St., Kansas City 9, Missouri 








Twenty-four Britons invaded Automat at rush hour. After mastering technique of coin 
slot, Jim Brown of England helps Dorothy McConnell of Ireland extract apple pie. 


her first experience in an adult church- 
school class (something unknown in 
Scotland) by remarking that she was 
welcomed and invited to take part in 
the discussion as though she were a 
regular member. Another spoke of being 
greeted by her hostess’s friends at the 
supermarket. Almost every member of 
the group returned home with the ad- 
dresses of the families with whom they 
had stayed, eager to continue the friend- 
ships they had just begun. One Scottish 
girl summed it up well for the whole 
group. “After this, America will mean 
Miriam in Carlisle, Laura in Pittsburgh, 
and Doris in Philadelphia, and not a 
land of unknown people several thou- 


sand miles way,” the girl said. 

The physical size of the church educa- 
tional plants impressed many of the 
visitors. They explained that churches in 
Britain were originally built just for 
worship. Later “church halls” were 
added for Sunday schools for children 
(these usually meet during the church 
service hour) and for the few social 
activities that might be required. 

Ronald Craig of Belfast, Ireland, 
praised the use of the word education in 
the name of many of our church build- 
ings, noting that it kept the real purpose 
of the building and its equipment in 
front of its users. “I'd like to suggest that 
we call them Christian Education Build- 


Three Scots, Betty Fullerton, Bill Cook, and Mrs. Margaret Muirhead inspect clock, 
brought from Scotland by John Witherspoon. It is in Presbyterian Historical Society- 
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ings at home,” he said, “instead of just 
‘church halls.’” 

Other members of the group were in- 
terested in our adult church-school 
classes and the Faith and Life Curricu- 
jum published for them. “We accomplish 
the same thing in other ways, but it’s 
helpful to learn-how you do it,” re- 
marked a youth leader from Belfast. 

An English girl secured a copy of the 
Westminster Fellowship hymn to take 
home, hoping it would be adopted in her 
presbytery in Birmingham. 

All of the group were delighted with 
the American picnic. From Rochester 
to Philadelphia they enjoyed fried 
chicken and hot dogs, and revelled in the 
accompanying informality of the young 
people's groups. Before their encounter 
with our mid-summer sun, some of them 
thought American summer attire a bit 
daring, but with the opening of August 
they had adopted tropical garb. In 
Britain eighty degrees is a heat wave. 

In Washington, D.C., the visitors 
participated in square dancing, and at 
Pennington Island they displayed their 
native reels. After visiting Camp Mich- 
aux in southern Pennsylvania and Pen- 
nington Island in the Delaware River, 
some were talking of adapting these 
outdoor programs to their own youth 
groups. 

Although their schedule was crowded, 
the members of the group found time to 
chat with their hosts in the various cities. 
They found Americans well informed in 
current events and expressed surprise at 
gh aeay interest in news magazines. 

Many members of the group expressed 
the hope that these visits back and forth 
across the water could be continued for 
many years, not only between the Brit- 
ish Isles and America but between 
church members in other nations as well. 
John Irwin of Belfast, Ireland, expressed 
the idea for all of them: 

“We feel that a real Church on both 
sides of the water will do more than 
diplomats can to insure a unity of feeling 
between our two areas.” 


State Department Officer 


New President of Park 

Dr. Robert Eli Long, recently named 
president of Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri, took up his new duties this 
month. He succeeds Dr. J. L. Zwingle, 
who resigned to become vice-president 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Dr. Long was born in Buffalo, New 
York, the son of Helen May and Austin 
0. Long, who was a YMCA secretary. 
The family lived in North China from 
1917 to 1928, then returned to New 
York State. 
. Graduated from Yale, a Phi Beta 
Kappa, in 1936, he continued there in 
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Dr. Robert Eli Long, new president of 
Park College, in Parkville, Missouri. 


graduate work in international relations. 
He received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Yale in 1942. In 1941 
he became an instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. During the war he took 
military leave to become a naval officer 
in military government. He returned to 
the University of Vermont in 1945 as an 
assistant professor, and became an as- 
sociate professor in 1948. Dr. Long then 
joined the new Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the State Department in 
1954. He was assigned to Paris, where 
he served in a regional office of the de- 
partment which deals principally with 
the NATO nations. He speaks French, 
Japanese, German, Malay, and Chinese. 

Dr. Long is married and the father of 
three daughters and a son. 


Presbyterian Women: 


Rugs from Ecuador 


September 13 was a day of special 
significance for Presbyterian women. It 
was the day the three mammoth rugs 
from Ecuador were presented to the 
United Nations by the president of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Wom- 
en’s Organizations, Mrs. Grace Salsbury. 
They were accepted by the secretary- 
general of the UN, Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjold. 

The three rugs, each measuring twen- 
ty-five by twenty-nine feet, have been 
placed in the lounge that connects the 
tall, glass-faced Secretariat Building 
with the General Assembly Building. 

Any corner of the rug turned back 
will reveal these words: 


Property of the United Nations 
donation from 
The Women’s Organizations 
of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America 
designed by Olga Fisch 
handwoven 
Folklore, Quito, Ecuador 


EXQUISITE FRENCH 


FREE! PROVINCIAL DOLL 


SENT DIRECT FROM PARISI 








DEPT. 5, DARIEN, CONN 











Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


MANY persons say, “‘be- 
tween you and I”’ instead 
of “between you and me” 
—or use ‘‘who’’ for 
“‘whom"’ —or don't know 
whether to spell certain 
words with one or two 
es 2 “t's” or 
with “ei,” etc. 
Mistakes in English reveal 
lack of education, refine- 
ment —- prevent you from 
presenting your thoughts in 
strongest way. Real com- 
mand of English will help 
you reach any goal. 


SHERWIN CODY 


Wonderful Invention 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's famous 
invention—and you can actually SEE your English im- 
prove. It teaches by HABIT—makes it easier to do 
the RIGHT way. Wonderful, self-correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH. Lack of language power 
may be costing you thousands of dollars every year. 
See what Mr. Cody can do for you; it costs you nothing 
to find out. Write for free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ It will 
prove a revelation. WRITE NOW. 


SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 
1129 Central Drive Port Washington, WN. Y. 
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NEW — EXCLUSIVE ! 
for SOCIETY, CLUB 
ORGANIZATION 


PERSONALIZED DINNERWARE 
Name imprinted in 22 Kt. Gold 
Complete service available in 4 
basic units. Retail value $38.00 


per unit. Easily obtained by sell- 
ing only $50.00 worth of 


RUTH JEFFERS Products 


(Vanilla — Shampoo — Cards) 


A simple 2¢ post card will bring you 
complete information 
RUTH JEFFERS, Dept. | 
READY-JELL MFG. CO., INC. 
TROY, N. Y. 











‘NEW AND TESTED MONEY RAISER 


—Traditional jingle bells with colorful Christmas deco- 
rations. Attach to door with suction cup. Ring when 
door is opened. 

An easy-to-sell dollar item on which you make 40%, 


end even more! 
Write for Full Information 


TATTLE TUNE BELLS 
2253 Arthur Ave. Lakewood 7, Ohio 


QUICK, EASY MONEY 
FOR YOUR GROUP 


$0.45 profit on each $1.00 Sale 





Simply Show Super, Lustrous Gift Tie 
Ribbon. It's New! It Sells Itself! 14 Gor- 
geous Colors. Exclusive Design. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! | 


to your nearest Gift Tie location listed below for 
free somple cord and complete information 


Oo & W GIFT TIE 
3611 W. 16th St., 
indianapolis 22, Ind. 


IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main S$., 
Paterson 3, N. J. 


I 

! 

I 

| 

! 

l 

Oo & W GIFT TIE 
| 7132 Knowlton Place, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS FROM ALL THREE LOCATIONS 
| Name 
I Address 
I 
I 


City ee 
Dept. 9-D 
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Mrs. Paul Moser and Mrs. Olga Fisch inspect rug being woven by Indian girk. 


The colors in the rugs, made of Ecua- 
dorian wool, are natural white, natural 
black, ochre, brown—the four colors of 
the human race. And while the whole ef- 
fect is modern, actually the designs used 
were found on fragments of jars of the 
Inca period. Close examination will re- 
veal another design near the corner— 
the PWO symbol. 

Women all over the country have con- 
tributed to the $6,000 purchase fund 
through presbyterials and gifts made at 
the quadrennial meeting at Purdue Uni- 
versity in June, 1954. Westminster 
Foundations also contributed. 

On a recent trip to South America, 
Mrs. Paul Moser, chairman of the wom- 
en’s committee, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, visited designer Olga Fisch in 
Quito while the weavers were still work- 
ing on the last of the three rugs. 

Mrs. Moser described Folklore, the 
art and handcraft center owned by Mrs. 
Olga Fisch and her husband, Bela. “It 
is a tourist shop, studio, and rug factory, 
all under one red-tile roof and sur- 
rounded by a walled tropical garden,” 
she said. 

Olga Fisch employs forty-five weav- 
ers, but for the Presbyterian rug she 
chose six of her most experienced, who 
spent six months on the three rugs. 

The weavers sit on high wooden 
benches, knot the woolen woof with 
their fingers, then clip it with shears. The 
knots are small and placed close together 
(110,000 knots per square meter) and 
are done in the Persian method, not in 
the method commonly used in Ecuador. 

In behalf of the 500,000 Presbyterian 
women, Olga Fisch was made an hono- 
rary member of the PWO as Inez Moser 
pinned the blue enamel pin on her dress. 


Mrs. Fisch responded by making Mrs 
Moser a present from her collection, a 
tiny wood cross edged with brass dating 
from the time of the Conquistadors. 

Olga Fisch is not unknown in this 
country. The government of Ecuador 
presented the United Nations with two 
of her rugs some time ago. They are in- 
stalled in a lounge adjoining the one 
where the Presbyterian Women’s gifts 
were laid. 

Mrs. Fisch is Hungarian-born (Bude 
pest, 1901), a graduate of Dusseldorfs 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1921. During 
World War II she and her whole family 
were forced to leave Hungary. In Ger 
many she married Bela Fisch, the two 
fleeing as refugees to Ecuador in 1999. 
They are now citizens of Ecuador. 

At the presentation of the rugs, brief 
talks were given by Mrs. Salsbury and 
by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly. Among 
the guests were the three secretaries o 
women’s work: Miss Mildred Roe, o 
Christian Education; Miss Margaret 
Shannon, of Foreign Missions; and Miss 
Elsie Penfield, of National Missions. 


Motif in rugs is taken from Inca pot 
tery. PWO symbol forms corner desigt 
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Dr. Ralph C. McAfee. 


Minister “‘Retires”’ 
To Found New Church 


A Pennsylvania minister, having re- 
tired after sixteen years’ service in one 
church, now finds himself well under 
way with a new church in Florida. A 
year ago a handful of Vero Beach Pres- 
byterians were meeting in the Woman’s 
Club. Dr. Ralph C. McAfee, former 
minister of the Church of the Covenant, 
Erie, accepted the congregation's invita- 
tion to “lend a hand.” His help soon 
became a full-time job. 

The congregation has grown rapidly 
and now numbers more than 200 mem- 
bers. Recently the church’s $135,000 


sanctuary was completed. Dedication - 


will be in November. Dr. McAfee, re- 
tirement forgotten, judges from other 
East Florida churches’ growth that the 
indebtedness will be “well under half” 
the total investment by the énd of the 
year. In the near future the church will 
add a parking lot partially equipped 
with individual automobile microphones 


November dedication date is set for First Presbyterian Church, Vero Beach, Florida. 
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for overflow winter worshipers. 

Dr. McAfee has served as moderator 
of Erie Presbytery and in 1949 was 
named Vice-Moderator of the 16lst 
General Assembly. A former member of 
the Board of Christian Education, he is 
now a director of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


Mail Order School 


Children of Presbyterian missionaries 
living in five countries on three conti- 
nents are attending the same school— 
by mail. The Calvert School in Balti- 
more, Maryland, has for some fifty years 
specialized in providing an elementary- 
school education for children who are 
unable to attend regular schools. 

Among its world-wide student body 
are hundreds of children of missionaries, 
many of whom are Presbyterian. Of the 
latter, the ones farthest from home are 
eight-year-old Richard and six-year-old 
Anne, the children of Dr. and Mrs. Carl 
W. Friedericks, who are on loan to the 
United Christian Mission in Nepal, 
India. The Friedericks live in Tansen. 

Half-way around the world from 
India, at Villahermosa in the Tabasco 
State of Mexico, are three other Calvert 
students—Larry and Linda McKaughan 
and Gordon Tinley. The Reverend 
James W. McKaughan is administrator 
of and a teacher in the Villahermosa 
Bible School, where Mrs. McKaughan 
teaches music. The Reverend Frederick 
G. Tinley does extensive pioneer work 
in the state, much of it by airplane. Mrs. 
Tinley also teaches in the school. 

At San Felipe, Guatemala, South 
America, Susan and David Emery and 
Richard and Edith Jane Wallis are taking 
the Calvert courses. The Reverend and 
Mrs. James H. Emery are engaged in 
evangelistic work; Dr. and Mrs. Calvin 
P. Wallis conduct a medical clinic in 
San Felipe. 

Also in South America, in the West 


of crisp cashe 
CHERRYDALE FARMS, 416 Market st, Pha 6, Pa 





To rise above 
discouragement 
and frustration 


to Manage 
Yourself 


By HAROLD B. WALKER. The 
minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Evanston, 
Ill., shares with you the trea- 
sury of sound, down-to-earth 
Christian counsel that has 
helped thousands through his 
sermons and newspaper col- 
umns. He shows how the way 
of faith can help you to make 
molehills out of your own per- 
sonal mountains, how, without 
delusive short-cuts, you may 
manage your way toward tri- 
umphant living. 


At your bookstore « $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


~ RAISE MONEY 


‘ QUICKLY . . . EASILY! 

Write for FREE SAMPLE 
of ovr delicious CASHEW BUTTER CRUNCH. 
Sells at first taste! BIG PROFITS! REPEAT 
ORDERS! Made of fresh Guernsey butter 
from ovr own forms), fruit suger, loads 
w nuts! In gay tin canister! 
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FASTER, MORE 
CUSHIONING 
FOOT RELIEF! 


Extra Soft .. . Extra Protective 
Adhesive Foot Padding 


Just cut medicated 
KUROTEX to any 
needed size 

and shape 

and apply. 


. 
Used by Doctors 

Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is far 
superior to ordinary moleskin, 
yet costs no more. A wonder- 
fully effective cushioning feli 
for corns, callouses, bunions, sore 
toes, sore heels and wherever 
shoes painfully rub or pinch. 
Eases new or tight shoes; prevents 
blisters. So convenient to cut in 
sizes and shapes to fit your needs. 
Flesh color. 15¢, 35¢, 40¢, 90¢. At 
Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores, 


D! Scholls 
KUROTEX 








Sell LIVING COLORRELIGIOUS 
Christmas Cards 


MAKE EXTRA jy 
MONEY! 


Striking new Religious Cards featuring Living Color 

ess pay $1 profit per box— $50.00 on SO boxes. 
Help your friends send Cards that express the true Christmas 
gloriously. Save them money and time—make profits for 
yourself or your group. New Assortments of 21 inspiring cards 
at $1 pay you up to 50c on every box. No experience needed 


SAMPLES SELL FOR YOU 
Just show the samples we furnish you. Free Color Catalog 
and over 200 Christmas and Everyday fast-sellers boost your 
earnings. Newest Siim Cards Assortments; Tree and Door 
Ornaments; Children's Cards, Books and Games; Cards low 
as 3c each with sender's name; Stationery; over 50 Gifts 
and Gadgets. Also exclusive “‘I Believe’’ Album of 45 Deluxe 
Personalized Religious Cards. All pay big profits. 
Send No Money 
You or your organization can start 
earning at once. Get details of new 
Catalog Shopping Plan and Factory 
Surplus Bargain Specials with As- 
sortments on —- and FREE 
Print Samples ail coupon now 


MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 537-D 
1133 Washington Ave. , St. Louis 1, Mo. 
MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 537-D 
St. Louts 1 


1113 Washington Ave., , Mo, 
Please send money-making details and samples. 











“NAPKINS. 


You, your club, or any 
group will earn easy, extra 
money fast when you show this beautiful 
new assortment of colorful table napkins — 
each with a well-known “grace” prayer. 
Wrapped in cellophane, 50 per pkg. 
Wonderful repeat item! 
Easy to handle — Easy to sell! 
Send for FREE samples TODAY 


ond get storted on your own profitable business 


Tr Line 801 od wa uae me 


Please send me FREE SAMPLES of new Graceline 
{napkins and complete money-making details. 
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other personalized items in the Loomis Line 
for the whole family. Let us explain our 
Special Club Offer. 

145-PL2 High St. 
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NEWS 


Bahia field in Brazil, Norman and 
Jimmy, the sons of the Reverend and 
Mrs. Norman Dunsmore, are Calvert 
students. Mr. and Mrs. Dunsmore super- 
vise the work of evangelists in the area. 

On the other side of South America 
there are two students—Donna, the 
daughter of the Reverend and Mrs. 
Donald R. Fletcher, who conduct a 
chapel and student center at Antofa- 
gasta, Chile, and Patricia, the daughter 
of the Reverend and Mrs. Aulden D. 
Coble. Dr. Coble is director of the Bible 
Institute at Ibague, Colombia, and a 
representative of American Leprosy 
Missions, Inc., and Mrs. Coble teaches 
in the Institute. 

All Calvert students study the same 
courses. At the beginning of the school 
year, each receives the books and ma- 
terials for the year’s work. Instruction 
on how to supervise the 160 daily 
lessons is also sent. At the end of each 
twenty lessons, a special assignment is 
sent to the school, where it is thoroughly 
reviewed and graded by a faculty 
member. 

In addition to the children of mis- 
sionaries, those of government officials 
and businessmen working abroad, of 
members of the armed forces, and of 
ranchers and lumbermen who live in 
isolated sections of this country also 
use the courses. 


Youth and the Church: 
Crosses for New Rochelle 
Two French Huguenot high-school 


students arrived last month for a year of - 


study in the United States made possible 
by the sale of hundreds of tiny crosses 
by young people of eleven Protestant 
churches in New Rochelle, New York. 
They are Denise Beauvois, eighteen, and 
Michel Renut, thirteen, of La Rochelle, 
France. 

The plan to bring Denise and Michel 
to the United States originated in a 
Sunday-school class taught by Mrs. 
Maude J. Whittier at North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New Rochelle. 
To illustrate a lesson on the Huguenots, 
Mrs. Whittier showed her pupils a large 
silver Huguenot cross, and they all im- 
mediately expressed a desire to have one 
like it. 

The Huguenot cross was created in 
the mid-fifteenth century as a form of 
protest against anti-Protestant edicts of 
the French government and combines 
the Maltese cross with the fleur-de-lis. 

Arrangements were made with a New 
Rochelle firm to provide a quantity of 
tiny replicas in the form of tie clips and 
lapel pins. Other youngsters began 
buying them through members of the 
class and soon a committee was formed, 
with Mrs. Whittier as chairman, to pro- 


mote the sales of crosses in the city, 

The committee wrote to L’Centre 
Educatif, a school for orphan children 
near La Rochelle to which various New 
Rochelle churches have contributed 
clothing, food, and money for several 
years. Michel is a student at the school, 
and Denise’s father is its director. She 
is a student at College Cevenol in Cham- 
bon-sur-Lignon, Haute Loire. 

New Rochelle was founded in 1688 by 
French Huguenots who fled La Rochelle 
to seek religious freedom in America. 


“Voice of America” 
Records Church Service 


The churches of Bement, Illinois, re- 
cently observed “Freedom of Religion” 
day as part of the city’s centennial cele- 
bration. Because the worship service 
planned by the First Presbyterian 
Church (the Reverend Clyde E. West, 
pastor) closely resembled that of the 
1850's, the “Voice of America” decided 


Mrs. Blake Livingston and the Reverend 
Clyde E. West dressed in 19th-century 
costumes and used a pump organ of 
the period in Bement, Illinois, centen- 
nial service at First Presbyterian Church. 


to record the service for rebroadcast. It 
is currently being heard on “Voice” pro- 
grams beamed to various parts of the 
world. 

For the service, the members and 
friends of First Church wore old-fash- 
ioned costumes. The men and boys sat 
on one side of the sanctuary, the women 
and girls on the other. The pastor 
dressed as the circuit parson did in the 
distant past. A typical old-fashioned 
male quartet sang at the service, where 
an old pump organ And kerosene lamps 
added to the atmosphere. 

In addition to the events of the week 
long celebration of the centennial, the 
“Voice of America” also recorded mes- 
sages in French, German, Polish, and 
Russian from Bement residents to peo 
ple overseas. * 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the kitchen committee of your church, 
school, lodge, club, P.T.A., etc., you will be delighted 
with our new MONROE Tables. NOW, at no extra 
cost, offered with completely finished tops, i 
resistant to most serving hazards. May 

or without table cloths, as desired. Send for the com- 
plete, new Monroe catalog with direct factory prices 
and money-saving discounts to institutions. 


MONROE CO., 64 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 
ttl tl hat Eb Rs 





& PRINT So 


of Art Treasures 
for CHURCH, HOME, SCHOOL 


Choose at your leisure from our collection 
of fine full-color reproductions of Old 
Masters, Moderns, Contemporaries, Our 
big new catalog illustrates over 500 works 
and lists more than 4700. $1. 


Qosthoioher's 
America’s Oldest and Largest Print peuer 


1208 6th Avenue. New York 36 
‘qm remomemeneom 











CANDY 
WHOLESALE TO ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell delicious Nut 
Crunch, Creamy Mints and Choco- 
late Straws, in attractive one-pound 
tins. Wonderful opportunity for re- 
peat sales. Write for full information. 


GORDON BAITZEL 


Box 187 F Paimyra, New Jersey 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 81-3, Chicago 26, Hl. 
FOR YOUR 


Extra Money Y rreas URY 


anizations have found RAINBOW DISH 
CL THS the quick friendly way to raise 
money. Thousands of satisfied customers 
Write for MONEY-MAKING offer and FREE 
somple, giving name of society 
BRISKO co. Shaft 





7, Vermont 
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- The primary objective of 


the work of the Audit 

Bureau of Circulations is 
fe.a* to supply advertisers with 
accurate, verified information about 
the net paid circulation of all pub- 
lisher members. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is a member of the ABC 
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Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIAN SEAMAN HONORED 


Announcement has been made of the 
award of the American Spirit Honor 
Medal to J. Golson, Seaman Recruit 
(W) of the Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Maryland, by the Citizens 
for the Army, Navy and Air Force, Inc. 
The medal is awarded for the display 
of “outstanding qualities of leadership 
best expressing the American spirit— 
Honor, Initiative, Loyalty, and High Ex- 
ample to Comrades in Arms.” Seaman 
Recruit Golson is a membér of the Mont- 
view Presbyterian Church, Denver, Col- 
orado (the Reverend Arthur L. Miller, 
pastor). She is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. E. Golson of Denver. 


Seaman Golson (left) receives medal pre- 
sented by Captain Lawrence E. Ruff. 


MARINERS’ 17TH “CRUISE” 


Last month 560 persons from sixteen 
states attended the seventeenth annual 
cruise of the National Presbyterian Mar- 
iners, held at the College of Idaho at 
Caldwell. The newly elected officers for 
1955-56 are: Skippers, [van and Opal 
Fesler, Boise, Idaho; First Mates, Jim 
and Peggy Curry, Liberal, Kansas; Log- 
keepers, Sherwood and Sarah Anderson, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and Pursers, Con 
and Maxine Bowie, Lake City, Iowa. 
The 1956 “cruise” will be held at Mon- 


| mouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. 


100TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED 


Last month the Reverend Joseph H. 
Gauss, retired, observed his one hun- 
dredth birthday. Mr. Gauss, a founder 
of the Brookes Institute in St. Louis, was 
for twenty-three years pastor of the 
Carondelet Presbyterian Church there. 
He lives at Thornton Home, Newburgh, 
Indiana, a residence fo: retired ministers 
and - missionaries and their wives or 
widows. 


Ends Window 
Washing Forever! 


“WINDO- 
GLEEM’ 


@ Helps Prevent Dust, Dirt, @ No Soap—No Water 
Rain from Streaking 
Your Windows! 


@ Makes Windows Shine @ Complete Money 

Like Finest Crystal! Back Guarantee! 
Throw away all those rags and water buckets! 
Now your windows can be sparkling clean 
without ever wet-washing them again! Simply 
glide this amazing WINDO-GLEEM Cloth over 
our windows. In a jiffy, they're cleaner, 
ighter than you've ever seen them. WINDO- 
GLEEM is specially treated with an extraordi- 
nary new kind of chemical that gives windows 
an anti-dust, dirt and soot treatment that actu- 
ally is glossier and smoother than glass. Dust 


and dirt can't cling, rain runs right off without 
usual streaks and spots. No more backache, no 
more danger, 


no more soapy, watery mess. 
Only $1.00 each poste paid. Special—5 for $4.00. 
Money back in 10 days if not delighted. Order 


now. VIKING SLOANE CORP., Dept. PL-9 
136 West 52nd Street, New Yerk 19, N.Y. 
Store, jobber inquiries invited 
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CURTAINS and DRAPES 
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SAVE $2 to $13 a pair! 


What wonderful curtains and drapes amazing Fiber- 

glas fabrics make! Never need ironing, stretching, 

starching! Wash, hang and drape them in 7 minutes! 

Guaranteed never to shrink, fade. stretch, sag! You 

get your choice of 46 sizes to fit any window, and 

colors to fit any ee plan. Our huge buying 
i 


power and direct-to-you sellin licy saves you up 
to 37% r ir, Write for FREE Catalog and 28 


actual Color Swatches. 
RONNIE, DEPT. 2303J-2 
~. Fairview, N. 3. 


Ronnie 
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McRAE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
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offer TODAY. 


Dept. M-84 





TRAVEL & HOTELS 


SEE PALESTINE 


with 
CHRISTIAN 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS 


WHEATON BIBLE LANDS CRUISE 


Spring Trip * February (or early March) 
Summer Trip * End of June 
Lectures on ship. 6-week trip, 3 weeks in Bible 
Lands. Adequate time. Conducted by Professor of 
Archaeology at Wheaton College. The ‘*Trip of a 
Lifetime,"’ for people of all ages. 
SEND TODAY Dr. Joseph P. Free, Dept. P-5 


for descriptive Director, Wheaton Cruises 
bulletin to: Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. 





Sm 


S 


Cas 
Hotel 
Salisbury 


123 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
RATES 


From $7 single; from $11 fer twe 
Suites om $16 


Very fine cuisine 
NO ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES SOLD 


701 Third Ave. So., $t. Petersburg, Fila. 


A very pleasant smal! resort hotel, with 
private both, steam heot and parking 


Moderate rates 


Write for Reservation and information 


|THE HOTEL RITZ, 











ASHBY CALENDARS 
help Christian Living. 


These are beautiful, useful calendars pub- 
lished with the days and seasons of the 
Presbyterian Church year ig the proper 
liturgical colors, They may be ordered with 








special headings for your own Church or 
with beautiful color masterpiece headings. 

Church members are pleased to buy 
Ashby Calendars at 50c and 60c. Hundreds 
of organizations report earnings up to $100 H: 
and more from their Ashby sales projects. 


Send for FREE descriptive circu- 
lar, or enclose 50¢ for sample 1956 
calendar postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY Pacblishers 


455 STATE ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


ty 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS’ 


Brush Srenves 
Time 
j for selling 


$50 & MORE only 100 stnsting 


boxes. Other = 


oft cards & novelties. 
You take NO RISK 2-2 
7x assortment semples on 
epprevei. You also get free 
~ . — to- sell personal 
: mas cards, stationery. 
FREE CATALOGUE Pi sonieat as t'E 
nothing te try. WRITE 


PEN-"N-BRUSH, Dept ALS 138 Duane St ML Y. 13, 4. 
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Children of First Presbyterian Church, Tacoma, Washington, make hand plaques 


HEART AND HAND PLAQUES 


A round fire-clay plaque, bearing the 
imprint of her little boy’s perfect dim- 
pled hand, gave a Presbyterian mother 
an idea which recently resulted in finan- 
cial help for the work of American 
Leprosy Missions. Mrs. W. P. Miller had 
been reading about the crippling effects 
of Hansen’s Disease. She spoke to her 
pastor, the Reverend Albert J. Lindsey, 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Ta- 
coma, Washington, and, together with 
the field secretary for Leprosy Missions, 
Inc., plans were made. Notes were sent 
to parents of children of First Church, 
telling them that on the following Sun- 
day heart-shaped plaques showing im- 
prints of their children’s right hands 
would be sent home as a gift from the 
Primary Department. A leaflet describ- 
ing the work of the American Leprosy 
Missions was enclosed. The inscription 
on the plaques read: “Mv Heart, My 
Hand for Jesus.” The children had fun, 
the parents received gifts, and the 
American Leprosy Missions received fi- 
nancial help. [Information about the 
Hearts and Hands project may be ob- 
tained from American Leprosy Missions. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.] 
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CHURCH HONORS SIX 
The Edgington Presbyterian Chureh, 


a 225-member rural congregation o 
Taylor Ridge, Illinois (the Reverend Al 
fred E. Behrer, pastor), recently hon- 
ored six members who chose church 
vocations within the last ten years. The 
five (below) who were at the reception 
are (from left) Mrs. Frank Holder, who 
works with her husband (at her left) at 
Haines House, Alaska; Mrs. Lowell 
Campbell. a nurse who assists her hus- 
band (at her left), a pastor, at Gambel 
Mission on St. Lawrence Island off the 
coast of Alaska; Miss Shirley Weiss, a 
senior at the University of Dubuque pre 
paring to be an assistant in Christian 
education; the Reverend Otis Fisher, 
pastor of the E. K. Perrow Memorial 
Church, Charlestown, West Virginia; 
and Mrs. Ralph Adamson, a former di- 
rector of Christian Education and now 
the wife of the pastor (at her left) of the 
Sherrard and Pleasant Ridge Churches, 
Sherrard, Illinois. The sixth person, not 
present, is Mrs. Samuel Stuart, who for- 
merly served as director of Christian 
education and who is now the wife of 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oronoco, Minnesota. 
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E‘VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Does the Presbyterian 
(Church teach the Bible to children 
under twelve? 


Answer: Definitely, yes. Bible study 
im is essential to the new curriculum of the 
Presbyterian Church. Anyone who con- 
iM cuits the current teacher-parent maga- 
i zines in the area of children’s work will 
fnd that Biblical material is integral to 
mevery lesson. The magazines involved 
mare: Growing, for teachers and parents 
Mol kindergarten children; Opening Doors, 
for teachers and parents of primary 
children; and Discovery, for teachers 
and parents of junior children. 

At the level of work with three-year- 
old and two-year-old children, Bible 
stories and verses are used, and Biblical 
teaching provides the whole approach 
to group sessions with these younger 
children. This may be checked by con- 
sulting the manuals When They Are 
Three and Before They Are Three. 

The new curriculum is built around 
three themes: Jesus Christ, the Bible, 
the Church. These are very closely in- 
terrelated throughout all curriculum 
materials. By the time the children 
become juniors—that is, have reached 
the nine-to-eleven-year-old group—it is 
expected that they will gain a consecu- 
tive knowledge of the whole Biblical 
story. 

The central significance given to the 
Bible in the entire curriculum program 
is set forth in the pamphlet entitled 
Theology in the New Curriculum. This 
pamphlet may be obtairied, at ten cents 
a copy, from the Westminster Book 
Store, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 

—NorMan F. LANGFORD 

Editor-in-Chief, Curriculum Materials 

Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 





THE CHURCH BROADCASTS 


Church of the Air—Reverend 
George M. Docherty of Washing- 
ton, D.C., speaker on Sunday, 
September 25. Music by the choir 
of New York Avenue Church. CBS 
radio network, 10:30 a.m. (EDT). 
Frontiers of Faith—Panels on cur- 
rent issues in the news. Eugene C. 
Blake, moderator. NBC-TV net- 
work, Sundays, 3:00 p.m. (epT). 
Pilgrimage—Theme: September 18 
~International Relations—U.N. Sep- 
tember 25—America in the World 
Today. Dramas followed by dis- 
cussion sponsored by United 
Church Women, ABC radio net- 
work, 1:35 p.m. (EDT). 


See September 12 


issue of Life...your 


church can win an 


()rgason a 


spinet organ 


by Baldwin 


Baldwin makes an amazing offer! Twenty Orga-sonic spinet 
organs given away. Each of 10 winners will receive 2 


Orga-sonics .. . 


one for his home... 


another for his church, 


Sunday School or educational organization! Nothing ‘to 
buy . . . anyone can enter—anyone can win! Contestant 
simply tells in 50 words or less why he (or she) would like 
to own an Orga-sonic spinet organ by Baldwin. Only 
requirements are rules must be followed—Official Forms 
must be used. See your Baldwin dealer today for details 
and Official Entry Forms. Contest closes midnight, Octo- 


ber 15, 1955. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Builders of : Baldwin, Acrosonic and Hamilton Pianos, Baldwin and Crga-sonic Electronic Organs 
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Septemper 17, 195: 
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7 MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


_ SCOURING PAD ial 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try Rai 
you'll love it! 

Write te 


m RUBBER SCRUBBER 
‘c DEPT. B 
& Wotertown, New York 





NEW “Heats-Its-Own-Water” 
48-CUP ELECTRIC COFFEE 


URN GIVEN to 


Your Group 
without 1c cost! 


5 
keep! Take as 
te eae at 
R 
cre. Wits sow fr aaasing 


Wade, 1860 Tyree Stlynchburg, Va. 
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Get Mt 


Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 














An Answer fo every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
Wraps dry, aired and “in 
ress”...end unsanitary 
ocker room conditions 
«..Save floor space—fit 
in anywhere. ..standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 
institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 

problem. ] 


_Wetnator Cotaion 107 





‘FREE 
cians A 


+ pulpit sets 
Baptismal fonts 
hymn boards 
lecterns ¢ altars 


SOUTHERN CHURCH 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SOUTHERN DESK ComPany 


LONGVIEW STATION © BOX 247K 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
PULPIT 


ere iN CHOIR 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog Gé 
BENTLEY & SIMON - 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 

















rs THE TSA 
te \\ STUDIOS — 

' U TENAFLY NT 
NTAINED- OLASS Ns 
BE DECORATION LOH ING 


2 SAL CHURCH CRAFT s\ 








CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board. Dignified, effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN 
USE. Increase attendance, in- 
terest and collections. Write 
teday fer tlus. Catalog PL. 
. E. Winters Speciality Com- 
pany. Davenport, towa. 











MONOGRAM 
DINNERWARE 
For use by churches, so 
cieties, and others. 
Price List on Request 


H. LEONARD & SONS 
38 Fulton St. West. Grand Rapids 2. Michigan 
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new 


producis 


for use in churches 


Please mention PresBYTERIAN LiFe when 
corresponding with manufacturers 


The American Small Vacuum, light- 
weight, yet with a % horsepower motor 
and a 4%-gallon capacity, has job-fitted 
tools which do many cleaning chores in 
vour church and manse. Easily move- 
able, it is compact in size, ideal for use 
in crowded church areas. For details, 
write The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Nalco Electrified Candle, run on bat- 
teries, brings beauty of candlelight to 
church services safely and economically. 
Made of durable aluminum and finished 
in white, each candle is a self-contained 
unit, comes in 5%-, 7-, and 14-inch 
lengths. For information, write the 
North American Electric Lamp Co., St. 
Louis 6, Missouri. 





YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING... 
20 pages, 2 colors, 
shows complete 
line of 
ENDICOTT CHURCH FURNITURE 
and 
CUSHION-EZE PEWS 


FREE 
CATALOG 


| See lt 


Before You Buy! 

Find out how 

Endicott's delivery 

and installation service 

saves you money Dept. R4 

ENDICOTT CHURCH FURNITURE 
WINONA LAKE * INDIANA 





ROBES 


Chott and Pu fait 


Add Visual Beauty 
To Spiritual Beauly 


A complete selection of styles af 
materials. In all colers including white 
Send today for FREE catalogs: GH 
(chois robes): 1-20 (children's rebed 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN C0 


NEW YORK 1 NY 
366 Fifth Ave 





QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


Witchell 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - Fil 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD: 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL noes 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
2748S 4th St. Milwaukee 46 Wis ept 








church Furnishings 


%*% Altars x Pews ¥% Organs 
%*% Bells ¥%& Lighting Fixtures 
% Sterling and Brass Ware 
% STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
%& BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES + STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING - NON-FOLDING 
FACTORIES: N.Y.. ST.LOUIS, DENVER 
Write for FREE Cataloc 


1140 Broadway, Dept. E1, N.Y. 1, N.Y. i. a7thst.) 


PrReseyYTERIAN Life 
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The first Casavant organ was built by Joseph 
Casavant in 1837. His sons, J. Claver and Samvel 
Casavant, after meeting and working with other 
noted builders throughout Europe, formed a part- 
nership in 1879 dedicated to the building of or- 
gons ‘‘embodying all the latest improvements."* 
This year the firm celebrates its diamond jubilee. 


CASAVANT FRERES LIMITED 
Designers and builders of 
Organs and Church Furniture. 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Canada 














PEWS. 4S, PULPIT ES CHANCEL 
————_ Fuennilre 


« « EARLY DELIVERY - - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 








Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman 
Stained Glass 


3900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


EVergreen 6-4103 





Folding armrest for greater comfort, 
less fatigue, is now available on all 
folding chairs made by American Seat- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. All- 
steel arms fold when seat is folded, for 


~ | easy storage. Chairs come with padded, 


deep-upholstered, plywood, or steel 
seats; large-size writing arm is available 
on Model 53. 








BUY YOUR CHURCH CARPETING 
AT MANUFACTURER'S PRICES 


WARD S. SANDS & CO. 


Mendham, New Jersey 














Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. ¢ PATERSON 16, N. J. 





TITHING FILM 


*GOD IS MY LANDLORD * 


The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS” 
color-sound. Write Perry Heyden, Depn ‘we 


“THE QUAKER MILLER” Tecumseh, Mich. 


Sepremper 17, 1955 


The Comptograph “202,” a calculating- 
| adding machine which prints 202 times 

a minute, will aid the church finance 
| committee. An exclusive feature, the 
Visi-Balance window, shows the accum- 
ulated balance, debit or credit, at all 
times. For details, write the Felt & 
Tarrant Co., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Baldwin electronic organ, Model 45, 
gives colorful tones, versatile perform- 
ance, at a modest price. The four basic 
tonal families are represented in a size 
ideal for small churches and chapels. 
Amplification system is self-contained 
in a mahogany-finished cabinet. See 
your dealer, or write the Baldwin Piano 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








THE 
IMPORTANCE 


HOME 
MISSIONS 


Cathedral's NEW Production 


“INDIAN AMERICAN 


y 


.a dramatic story of a mission- 
ary’s work on an Indian reservation. 
See how he not only brings the 
message of Christ to the Indian, 
but also, teaches Christianity to 
white Americans who have too often 


INDIAN AMERICAN makes a valu. ~~ 
able contribution to a better un- 
derstanding of the Indian and of 

the Church’s responsibility in help- 

ing him become both a good Chris- 

tian and a good citizen. 

RELEASE DATE: SEPT. '55...BOOK NOW! 
ESTIMATED RUNNING TIME...30 TO 40 
MIN. INQUIRE AT YOUR FILM LIBRARY FOR 
RENTAL RATE. 


S 
140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY - BURBANK, CALIF. 
eC ES AEST KR 
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ntroducing Gorham’s new 
I stacking, interlocking Com- 
munion Tray. Available in ster- 
ling silver, also the finest quality 
silver plate. 


diameter holds 40 


f 

f 

f 

f 

TRAY 3 %" pa? ; 
= 
f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

! 


lasses 
I nisinaiin 
Silver Biate iene 


ia %" diameter 
Sterlin = 
Silver Piste en 
12 %” Gemeter 


Sterlin konsial ... $90. 
Silver Picte $20, 
$2.00 per dozen additional 


TRAY 
COVER 
$25. 


BASE 


GLASSES 


orham 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA'S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
ie 
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An AUTOMATIC 


Church Bell at a real 
BUDGET PRICE 
The Schulmerich 


“Arcadian: 
SERVICE BELL & HOUR TOLL 


Entirely NEW, completely AUTO- 
MATIC bell instrument for even the 
smallest church. Pre-set clock auto- 
matically sounds call to Sunday and 
mid-week service. Tolls the hour of 
day throughout the week, silencing 
evening hours if desired. 


Motor-driven swinging or tolling bell 
has push-button start, automatic stop. 
Manual start and stop continuous 
toll bell included. Striker switch pro- 
vides manual swinging or tolling bell 
at any speed, for any duration. 
Record-player included. Any church 
can afford the “Arcadian”. For full 
details write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5H29A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Arcodion™ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, inc 











Moule. you like 
» know more 


wy 


Studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


new products 





Prefabricated pew Conan: molded of 


plywood to fit body contours, seat con- 
gregation in comfort. Bench comes in 
lengths up to ten feet, sanded and 
trimmed to your specifications. Ends of 
pews are planned by your church archi- 
tect to go with your church design. 
Bench is product of United States Ply- 
wood Corp., with national distribution. 


Luxtrol Light Units let you vary light- 
ing for many needs and moods in 
church. Dignity for a church service, or 
candle-glow for your fellowship or medi- 
tation hour, is easily provided by this 
low-cost, compact light-control unit. 








15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 8 N. J. 











FOLDING TABLES 
by Midwest 


When your Church, School or 
Club needs tobles, see the 
mognificent MIDWEST Line 
before you buy. No other 
Banqvet Table offers so many 
volve pocked fectures at 
such reasonable ay oe 
Write for tree cotolog today 
MIDWEST FOLDING Progucys 
Dept. 1559A Roselle, Mincis 


NOW. ..3 SIZES 


Unbreakable 
lightweight 
mumon glasses 


FREE sample of each size 
2 


Sisdlbary ws soens ce 
Dept. ?, 55 Sedbury S1., Boston, Moss. 


noise-free 
boilproof com- 
$1.25 Doz 





For information about its possibilities in 
| your church, write to Superior Electrical 
- . 

Co., Bristol, Connecticut. 


Cash-A-Flash aids you in handling 
church money. Metered slots sort, count, 
store coins; figures on slots quickly show 
you amount on hand. Space in bottom of 
this almost unbreakable plastic cash-box 
holds bills, checks. You may buy cigar- 
box-size Cash-A-Flash from maker, J-P 
Products, Sabetha, Kansas, or at sta- 
tionery stores. 





BEAUTY 


One of the most re- 
warding things in life 
is the enjoyment of 
beautiful music. And 
when that music 
comes from a pipe 
organ, the pleasure is 
magnified. Thisis true 
yecause only a pipe 
organ produces musi- 
cal tones that are rich, 
full and complete. 


If your church is 
considering a new or- 
gan, we suggest you 
see and hear a Moller. 
When you do, you'll 
know why it is called 
the“‘Organ of Artists.” 


For information 
write Dept. PL-55. 






































OLDING CHAIRS 


\i Fe in Stee’ or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Wess WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
| AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P. REDINGTON 4 CO. 











When you think 
of church 
furniture... 





Ossi a. FURNITURE CO, 
ANESVILLE, WIS. © BLUEFIELD, VA. 








Distinctive Church Furniture 


Gothic 
Modern 
Colonial 
Romanesque 


Grace and Beauty 
for Your House of Worship 
Write for Free Catalog 
MFG. CORP. 
, Dept. No.4 
Rio 
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Chalkrobes and Corkrobes help solve 
many church and church-school prob- 
lems by combining a steel wardrobe 
rack with a blackboard (Chalkrobe) or 
a corkboard (Corkrobe) for announce- 
ments, pictures, or maps. These 4-foot- 
long movable units are also useful room 
separators. For details, write the Vogel- 
Peterson Co., Chicago 9, Illinois. 





for unequaled 


AMERICAN UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 


individual comfort 


For beauty and dignity, for individ- 
ual comfort, and for the convenience 
of easy passing made possible by lift- 
ing seats, American Upholstered 
Chairs are the choice of more and 
more churches. Wide range of aisle 
designs, chair styles, and upholstery 
colors allows architectural harmony. 


Tyler Place Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Missouri 


ieee ad 
om 


You and your architect are invited 
to consult our Church Furniture De- 
signers when you plan to remodel or 
build. American Bodiform pews, 
chancel furniture, and architectural 
woodwork are preferred by churches 
throughout America. Write to us in 
detail about your plans. Dept. 156-A. 


ctmeztcan Seating Company 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan + Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Monvfacturers of Church, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
rr 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE receives many inquiries from readers on where and how to 
buy desired products and services which are wanted for personal and church use 
The Advertising Department welcomes the opportunity to supply this information. 


THIS LITTLE BOOK 


has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 





— — 





. 





Learn more about a remarkable 
Retirement Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
details. write today for Booklet PL-503, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


“Flemish Master,” 25-bell electronic 
carillon, produces Flemish-bell, English- 
bell, or carillon tones at the switch of a 
knob. Picture shows new development 
—tone bars which are rectangular in 
cross-section rather than round—to pro- 
duce the bell tone. Stromberg-Carlson 
Co., Rochester, New York, is the manu- 
facturer. 
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SCHOOLS 
& 
COLLEGES 


These advertisers will 
gladly send full information 


upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE atichio” 


Synodical College of Michigan. Forthright in its 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited, co-educa- 
tional, liberal arts and pre-professional courses. 
John Stanley Harker, Presi 
“COLLEGE OF WOOSTER  resty- 
terian, 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
ndent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
Fraining for professions: en wy law, medicine 
ministry, science -_, = wen rite of 
Admissions, College of 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce,  — —_: and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
ae for men and women. Air Force ROTC 

nit. President Weir C. etier, Grove City, Pa. 








j AMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business teaching. music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre- medical pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $795. b a og 

Edwin H. Rian, Jamestown, North Dakot 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses. positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write 

Raiph Walde Licyd. Box B. Maryville. Tennessee. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and — Pre- 
paring students for teaching, busi 

with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque. la. 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian. 


Libera! arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus pwensy minutes iL, - Phila. Write Admis- 
sions . Box P. Beav . Pa. 








SCHOOL OF ART 





NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN Treat fcite Sous Prenton 
& Story Illustration, Fine Arts. Est. 1892. Chris- 


tian ideals. Vet. Appr. Successful enon. van 
for Catalogue PL. 160 Lexington Ave., 16. 





HOME STUDY 





CALVERT SCHOOL ,..2°%,62"f eat 
your child at home. 

Kindergarten-9th grade. C 

lessons, books, supplies. No — ~~ 4 — f, 

ance by Calvert teachers. 100,000 children 4 

studied famous Calvert School-at-Home Courses. 

50th yr. Catalog. 360 Tuscany Rd., . Md. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





The Ersatz and the Genuine 


S the end of summer neared, tele- 

viewers, wearying of their old reruns 
of Ralph Edwards, Cosmo Topper, and 
Groucho, looked forward to a new 
schedule. Movie theaters whose mar- 
quees had announced “Closed for the 
Season” were being cleaned and refur- 
bished for the fall trade and (they 
hoped) a better year. Broadcasters were 
whistling in the gloaming as they faced 
another precarious winter of what 
Broadcasting-Telecasting magazine calls 
“the resurgence of radio.” 

The churches had observed no hiatus 
as in season and out of season they con- 
tinued to decry the way that Hollywood 
fills some so-called Biblical movies with 
sensation and cheese cake. Some Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics found them- 
selves in agreement, rapping these films 
for “their honky-tonk sex and comic 
book violence.” The “Biblical” pictures 
have come in for a sound rubbing be- 
cause of the way they create “ersatz 
drama and synthetic history.” 

And well they might. By the time 
that MGM had finished its version of 
The Prodigal, the film bore little re- 
semblance to the original parable be- 
cause of the glorified émphasis on how 
the prodigal son disintegrated in adora- 
tion of Lana Turner in the far country. 

Almost as bad was that pseudo-re- 
ligious film, Demetrius and the Gladia- 
tors, a sequel to The Robe that was 
calculated to duplicate some of the 
box-office success of that popular film. 
Demetrius, played. by Victor Mature, 
gives the pledge to Christianity but soon 
renounces his faith and remains an 
unregenerate backslider for three quar- 
ters of the running time of the film. 
During this major portion he can slaugh- 
ter his enemies in the arena with appar- 
ent impunity and play an extra-marital 
game with his neighbor’s glamorous 
wife. Only in the nick of time does he 
return to religion, repent his attractive 
sinning, and clinch with the less entic- 
ing and more wholesome Christian 
heroine for the finale. 

Such films have come in for their 
rightful share of sharp criticism from 
churchmen. But it is sobering to note 
what can happen when a Biblical film 
emerges that is both honest and com- 
mendable. Day of Triumph, reviewed in 
these columns (P. L., Feb. 19) as a high- 
quality treatment of the ministry of 
Jesus, was that kind of picture. No 
cheapie, this film was produced in color, 
in Cinemascope, with a top-drawer cast. 
Yet when it was shown in theaters, it 
played to half-empty houses because the 
churchmen who had pledged to promote 
attendance after approving the theme 


failed to follow through. Day of Triumph 
then, in the picturesque language of 
Variety, did a b.o. brodie, which, being 
translated, means a box-office flop. 
Variety goes on to editorialize: “This 
particular church element squawks 
about films’ low moral tone frequently 
and demands pictures that don’t stress 
sex and violence, but when the sort of 
film they want puts in an appearance, 
they apparently accomplish little or 
nothing to rally patronage for them.” 
Translated this means: fish or cut bait. 


Impressive TV statistics have arrived 
just in time for fall showing, and we 
must pass them on to you at once. It 
can now be claimed that 96 per cent of 
America is within range of a TV station, 
and that more than forty million tele- 
vision sets are in current use. 

Somehow, though, we've learned to 
arch an eyebrow and place tongue in 
cheek when the press agents thus join 
forces with the statisticians. The com- 
bination can be unbelievable. Eric 
Severeid had fun with these lads in a 
recent CBS broadcast wherein he quoted 
a producer who claimed forty million 
watchers for one TV show. Severeid be- 
gan figuring—start with 165 million liv- 
ing Americans. Then subtract forty-three 
million children in bed at the time of 
this program, another sixteen million 
that the AAA claims were in autos at 
this hour, and another sixteen million 
who have no television sets. He dis- 
counts several millions who are in trains, 
planes, buses, hospitals, theaters, hotels, 
ball parks, bridge games, and PTA meet- 
ings. He can’t estimate the number 
walking the dog, tinkering in the base- 
ment, or perhaps even reading a book. 
He wonders about those at work, asleep, 
or (of all things) watching some other 
program. 

In the end Severeid admits that he is 
dubious about that forty million; and 
so are we. We've learned to take those 
massive statistics cum grano salis. 


Two motion-picture films previously 
unavailable to churches have now been 
released: the tremendously successful 
Martin Luther can be purchased in 16 
mm. prints from Lutheran Productions, 
Inc. (35 West 45th St., New York). There 
will be no rentals. Prints for the film are 
priced at $150 and may be purchased 
by a church, presbytery, or group of 
congregations. The splendid TV film 
reviewed here April 2 as The Day Before 
Easter can now be rented from Family 
Films (1407 Broadway, New York) 
under its new title, The Miracle of Love. 

. —J. C. Wynn 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


€ Go Ye Therefore. A full-color 
brochure dramatizing the program 
of our Church and the need of sup- 
port by all members. Free. 


@ Prospectus—Christian Faith and 
Life, a program for church and 
home. Describes the curriculum 
and contains an outline of lessons 


for the year 1955-56 for all de- 
partments. Single copy, free. 


@ The Way and the Wayfarer, by 
James E. Spivey. Bible-study guide 
on Ephesians for Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations. 20c; 6 for 
$1.00. 


@ Adult Guide on the Christian 
Mission in a Revolutionary World, 
by Dr. William N. Wysham. This 
guide is based on This Revolution- 
ary Faith, by Floyd Shacklock, and 
They Reach for Life, by John E. 
Skoglund, the adult study books. 


50c. 


@ Hunger and Hope, by Rowena 
Ferguson. Interprets the mission of 
Christians in a changing world. 
This useful guide for seniors and 
young people is based on Mission 
Unlimited, by S. Franklin Mack. 
50c. 


@ The Healing of His Seamless 
Dress, by David A. MacLennan. 
Meditations and prayers compiled 
especially for those who are sick. 
Excellent for distribution to hos- 
pital patients or shut-ins. 5c. 


@ What Are You Ooing? Provoca- 
tive text and photographs showing 
Presbyterian work with Indian 
Americans. 1 to 100, free; addition- 
al, $3.00 per 100. 


@ Conversations on the Indian 
American, by Janette T. Harrington. 
Five programs for women’s circles 
based on study texts and Presby- 
terian materials, 20c; 6 for $1.00. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of lit- 
erature and audio-visual materials. 
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YOUR ORGANIZATION OR SPECIAL PROJECT 


SELL this fine knife set to friends, neighbors on money-back guarantee. Every 
home a prospect. Instant sales, immediate delivery, YOUR PROFIT, 40 PER- 
CENT OR MORE! A dignified, practical way to make BIG earnings for your 
group, club, organization, or for any special worthy project. 


QUALITY CUTLERY. QUIKUT is nationally famous for fine home cutlery. 
Millions of items in use. This is one of our finest sets. Three most frequently 
needed kitchen knives; stainless, hollow-ground blades; smartly styled cast 


aluminum handles. Handsomely boxed. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just drop us a card or letter for full details on this 


money-making proposition. Absolutely no obligation. Write today! 


QUIKU T, incorporated 


e Fremont, Ohio 














LADIES!!! BASKET PRICES ARE DOWN 


Many varieties to choose from now! 


We have added several new lines of 
baskets as money mokers for organiza- 
tions. Cretonne Baskets and MISS AMER- 
ICA BROOMS are still the greatest money 
makers women's groups have found. 
Send today for samples (returnable for 
credit) and make money this fal! for your 
organization. 


(Not sold to individuals— 
organizations only.) 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO., HAMBURG, PENNA. 


Mention this magazine 








HARD OF HEARING? 








CHECK YOUR OWN HEARING 
WITH NEW FREE EVALUATOR 


No gadget or gimmick can 

ever take the place of thor- 

ough audiometric hearing 

tests, but aningenious new 

slide rulecalculator devel- 

oped by the Maico labora- 

= tories is proving very help- 

ful to the hard of hearing as a means of making 

a rough appraisal of the type and degree of 
their impairment. 

Characteristics of the various types and de- 
grees of loss are listed on one side of the slide 
rule, suggested courses of action on the other. 
A simple movement of the slide matches up the 
suggested action with user’s hearing condition. 


Quick and easy to use, this new calculator is 


something every hard of hearing person needs. 
For a limited time only, the ingenious new 
slide rule is being offered free of charge to hard 
of hearing persons. Fill out coupon and mail to 
us in an envelope. Offer is limited so act now! 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es a 
1 THE MAICO CO., INC. 
| 21 N. 3rd St., Room 31P 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
i Gentlemen: 
Please send me my Hearing Aid Calculator 
i Name 
i Address 
City. State 
ba ewe eee oe ee oe 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


Wuen Granpoma Came To Visit 


BY RITA M. 


“All set for bed, Peter?” Grandma 
asked from the doorway of her grand- 
son’s room. 

“Yes, Gram,” Peter answered. 

“Pleasant dreams, then, dear.” 

Peter wished Grandma would come in 
and tell him a story, then listen to his 
prayers and tuck him in. That was the 
way she had been saying good-night to 
his sisters, Ellie and Cathy, since Mother 
and Dad had been away. 

Of course, he could not ask Grandma. 
She might not want to—just like she 
never wanted to be near his dog, Topper. 
Said she did not understand dogs, what- 
ever that meant. ‘Way down inside, 
Peter was beginning to wonder if Grand- 
ma really understood boys. 

He wondered even more the next day 
as he stood watching her guide cloth 
under the sewing-machine needle. 

“Are you going to make something 
for me, too, Grandma?” he asked, think- 
ing of the blouse she had made for Ellie 
and now this dress for Cathy. 

“Why, Peter, I'd love to. But I never 
raised any boys, so I never learned to 
sew for them. I—I could buy you some- 
thing new at the store.” 

“No, don’t bother,” he mumbled, as 
he picked up a piece of cloth. 

“Dear, don’t you think you should 
wash your hands if you're going to 
touch anything here?” 

“I guess so, Grandma,” Peter sighed. 

My hands certainly seemed to bother 
her, Peter thought as he walked into the 
bathroom. That was the third time today 
she had mentioned them. And she kept 
saying that his hair was harder to com) 
than a billy goat’s. She never said anv- 
thing like that to his sisters. 

He stretched up on his toes to look 
into the mirror. He probably should be 
more careful with his appearance. 

Might as well start right now, he 
thought as he brushed his teeth. He 
scrubbed his hands and face until they 
were almost sore. He combed his hair 
and put a lot of that oily stuff of Dad’s 
on it. By the time he went downstairs 
for supper, he knew he had never been 
shinier. 

As Grandma sat down beside him at 
the table, she asked, “Peter, whatever 
do you have on that smells so? Why, 
it’s your father’s hair tonic! Really, dear, 
do you think you should get into Daddy’s 
things while he is away?” 

“I—I guess not,” he managed to say 
over the big lump in his throat. 

Next morning, even before Grandma 
was awake, Peter was dressed and 
sipping milk in the kitchen. Not that he 
was hungry. He even felt kind of sickish 
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—like that time Topper ran away. Could 


it be that Grandma did not love him? 

Angrily he set down his glass. It 
wasn’t his fault he was a boy. He’d show 
her boys were worth as much as girls. 

He would fix breakfast. If he could 
do it on scout trips, why not at home? 

Now, let’s see. He would make waffles. 
And he would use that new waffle iron 
Mother got for her birthday. 

Before long, he had everything meas- 
ured into a bowl. He felt excited as he 
watched the mixture turn into a foamy 
batter under the whirling beater. 

Peter took the shiny new waffle iron 
out of its box and plugged it in. While 
it was heating, he set the table, opened 
the syrup bottle, and was just pouring 
the batter for the first waffle when 
Grandma came into the kitchen. 

“Morning, Grandma,” he said rather 
cheerfully. “Just thought I'd help out 
with breakfast this morning.” 


“Why, Peter. How—how nice.” He 
was not sure she meant it, but just wait 
until she tasted these waffles. ; 

“Oh, what smells so good?” Cathy 
asked as she came into the kitchen. “I’m 
starved,” said Ellie. “Don’t tell me we 
are having waffles?” 

“Yes, girls. And Peter is cook this 
morning,” he heard Grandma say, al- 
most proudly. “We're almost ready, 
aren't we, Peter?” 

“Yes, Grandma. The light’s gone out. 
That’s how you tell they’re done.” 

Carefully he grasped the handle of 
the waffle iron and lifted. But the lid 
did not move. He tightened his grip and 
pulled. This time the lid flew open. But 
instead of the golden crust he expected, 
he saw only the inside of the waffle. It 
had split right in half. 

“Something wrong, Peter?” 
Grandma. 

For a moment, he could say nothing. 
Then he slammed down the lid of the 
waflle iron. 

“It’s all your fault, Grandma,” he 
screamed. “You don’t like me.” Hot tears 
blurred his eyes as he rushed out the 
back door. 

“Peter, dear, wait.” But he was run- 
ning too fast now to hear what Grandma 
was calling to him. Blindly, he ran be 
hind the garage where Topper was tied, 
and threw his arms around the dog. 

His face was still buried in Topper’s 
furry neck when a hand gently touched 
his shoulder. It was Grandma. 

“Peter,” he heard her say, though he 
did not look up. “I guess I never told 
you about the first time I used my new 
waflle iron. Just like you, I didn’t know 
that a new iron has to be greased before 
it works right. Only my first waffle 
smoked up the whole house.” 

Peter raised his head enough to wipe 
a fist across his wet eyes. To his surprise, 
Grandma was kneeling right on the grass 
beside him, one arm now tightly around 
his shoulder and her other hand gently 
patting Topper’s head. 

“Peter,” Grandma said, “would you 
like to bring Topper in for breakfast? I 
think it’s time I start learning about 
dogs.” 

Peter sniffed loudly and laid his hand 
on the dog’s neck. “Topper’d rather be 
petted here,” he said hoarsely. 

“Now, that’s just what I mean, Peter. 
You can teach me so much. I know you 
can do it, too, because you have already 
taught me that boys are really not very 
different from girls.” 

Peter pressed his face against Top- 
per’s shaggy head. But this time he was 
not crying. 7 

“Come, dear, shall we take Topper 
into the house?” 

It hardly seemed real to Peter as he 
watched Grandma pick up Topper in 
her arms. “You know, Gram, I think vou 
really liked Topper all the time.” 

“Yes, Peter, I'm sure I did.” 


asked 
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Once a Year Factory-to-You SALE! | 


RR | SALE PRICE 


98 


$7.99 Value 
in RETAIL STORES 


Sheer Nightgown Hostess Gown 


BY 


P 
Ballerina Costume Coat and Hat ——~ Plastic Raincoct 


© SITS—STANDS—SLEEPS @ HEAD TURNS © UNBREAKABLE Niresk industries, Inc., Dept. JB-31 

© WASHABLE FROM HEAD TO TOE @ GUARANTEED MECHANISM 4757 Ravenswoed Ave., Chicage 40, wt. 

Amazing new Janie Bride—truly the world’s best dressed Please rush glamorous Janie Bride doll and her 7 complete outfits at $2.98 
doll. She’s made like the big, expensive dolls! In addition, NAME 
she has 7 changes of fashionable clothes and accessories. ey 


Full purchase price refunded if not | satisfied. | 
Fully jointed arms and legs. She is really 7 dolls in one. | ADDRESS. | 








CITY, ZONE__. STATE___..» 


She Sits Up be, Sy if Unbreakable | i} Sep COR tn ontee 
Plastic! Enclose $2.98 plus 25c¢ for postage and 
Vig Sleeps! ~ 7 po SA VE M handling and save all C.O.D. charges. 


© Niresk Industries, inc., 4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 40, lil. _m = = SE ee ee oo ee oe 

















THIS 49% STORM WINDOV 


protects your family all winters 


New Trans-Kleer Storm Window 


Goes on In 5 Minutes Without 
Tools, Hooks, Screws or Nails 
10.8 Sq. Ft. Window Costs only 49 Yo¢ 


Used by U. S. Army in Iceland and 
Alaska — Now Available to Public 


NOW ... Storm Windows need not cost you up to $14.00 apiece. American 
industry has developed a lightweight flexible product that enables you to 
seal out wintry blasts for only 49%¢ a window! Imagine it! For pennies 
per window you can insulate EVERY ROOM in your home! This new 
material was developed by the Gary plant of a billion-dollar American 
manufacturing firm—for use by the U.S. Government during the last war. 
It looks like glass, yet can’t peel off, never chips, shatters or rattles. Actual- 
ly flexible like rubber. Has a tensile strength of over one ton per square 
inch. Crystal clear, not milky or yellowish like some plastic materials. 
Weighs less than 1/10th of the lightest glass windows ever developed. Even 
a large window comes to less than 8 oz. Not affected by snow, sleet, rain or 
dampness—because it’s 100% waterproof. Won’t crack even at 53 degrees 
BELOW FREEZING! Use and re-use it YEAR AFTER YEAR for winter 


comfort and protection. 
LOW-COST HEALTH PROTECTION 


You can hardly see this TRANS-KLEER storm window— 
it's wonderfull y transparent, it ects 


your loved 
ones from winter” s frigid blasts. And each window costs 
oaty 49%2¢ each! 


Sensational Discovery 
Used By Army To Fight Cold 


One of the big problems of the last war was 
how to defend our troops and protect equipment 
against the ravages of Arctic winters. One of the 
world’s greatest manufacturing companies was 
ordered to build a special plant and soon millions 
of yards of this new material was moving out to 
Alaska, the Aleutians, Iceland and Greenland. 
It was not available to the public because every 
inch. went to protect our men, vehicles, planes 
and weapons. Finally, it was released to the 
public and ever since the demand has been 
greater than the supply! The Gary plant of 
famous REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY is 
working round-the-clock trying to supply it! 


Use Year After Year—No Upkeep Cost! 


At winter's end just fold away your Trans-Kleer 
like cloth for use next year. You can air the 
room anytime, too—lift the Adheso border to let 
in fresh air, then press back and it’s sealed 
tight again! Cleans easily with a damp rag. It's 
no wonder so many home owners, hospitals, 
churches and public buildings use this tried and 
tested REYNOLDS product! TRANS-KLEER 
comes in kits 36 inches by 432 inches and costs 
you only $4.95 compjete with Adheso border! 
That is enough for 10 windows—each measuring 
10.8 sq. ft.—just 49% each! In all you receive 
108 SQUARE FEET for only $4.95! Good 
GLASS storm windows cost from $7.95 to $16.00 
~for ten you'd have to pay $79 to $160.00, With 








this remarkable REYNOLDS product you not 
only save a terrific amount in the purchase price, 
you also cut down cnormously on your fuel bills! 


Install Trans-Kleer 
Windows in 5 Minutes 


Trans-Kleer storm windows require no nails, 
hooks, screws or tools, No back-breaking toil or 
broken glass to contend with. Cut off required 
amount, trim to fit the inside of your window, 
large or small, square, round, rectangular — it 
makes no difference! Then press on the special 
Adheso border supplied and your storm window 
is tirmly in place. Simple, easy — a child can in- 
stall them! And Trans-Kleer windows, because 
of the LOW CONDUCTIVITY development 
give you real winter protection, actually keep 
wintry blasts out of your home. 


2,000,000 Windows Sold! 


For years, demand for Trans-Kleer has out- 
stripped the supply. Lucky buyers of the first 
windows told their neighbors and the word 
spread. Last year alone, over 2,000,000 were sold, 
yet thousands of folks were disappointed when 
the supply ran out. Advertising had to be cur- 
tailed and our huge supply was exhausted earlier 
than anticipated. There will be another wild 
scramble for them this year. Production has 
been planned for 2,500,000 windows this year 
but even this huge total might not be enough 
unless you act FAST! 


Test In Your Home AT OUR RISK! 


Here’s your chance to get Trans-Kleer on a 
HOME TRIAL BASIS. You can't lose a single 
penny. Mail the coupon below and a 36 by 432- 
inch kit—108 SQUARE FEET—will be shipped 
you immediately, complete with Adheso border. 
Deposit only $4.95 plus postage with the mail- 
man. Try TWO windows inside any room. Test 
them -see for yourself how they seal out drafts. 
Compare the temperature—any 25c thermometer 
will do—compare with any other room in your 
home. See the difference — feel the difference! 
Then if you're not convinced they're every bit 
as effective as any storm window—why, just keep 
the TWO windows and return the balance and 
get your $4.95 back at once! 


Avoid Disappointment—Order Now! 
Millions of folks in the U. S. and Canada are 
reading this same ad in hundreds of magazines 
and newspapers. Despite enormous production 
facilities, the REYNOLDS ALUMINUM people 
can turn out so much and no more! Don't wait 
until it’s too late! Play safe! Rush the coupon 
NOW! If you wish to save postage cost, send 
check, cash or m. o. for $4.95 and. the windows 
will be shipped postage free. 
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STRETCHES WITHOUT BREAKING! 


This amazing storm window stretches without breaking! E 
tensile strength of over one ton per square inch! Push it 
your foot—it stretches—then springs back undamaged! 
veloped for Armed Forces in last war. Installs quickly, 
inside windows of all sizes. Made by world-famous REYNO 
METALS COMPANY. 


ADVICE TO READER 


To Obtain Best Result 
From Storm Windows 


All types of Storm Windows, gi 

thermopane, plastic can save 

dollars in fuel bills if used ri 

Follow these 5 rules for best rest 

1.—Check all leaks. 2.—Make 

windows fit tight. 3.—Caulk 
num type before installing. 4.—Store wooden frame typ 
dry place to prevent warping. 5.--Repilace ail cracked p 
at once. Trans-Kleer ends storage, caulking problems, 
tered glass, panes to;replace, leaks to scal! No hard toil to 
on or remove! Put on quick INSIDE regular window 
new, improved ADHESO border. !.ift Adheso border 
stale air out. Press back and you have perfect sealed-in 
sulation again! (See picture) Freezing weather is coi 
Play safe! Order your TRANS-KLEER windows NO 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 20-K-47 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


CANADIANS: Same price! Some guarantee! Order from our Ca 
Subsidiary: THORESEN LTD., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. 
Montreal 1, Que. 


_ 
j RUSH FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Thoresen's, Dept. 
352 Fourth Ave., m.. York 10, N. Y. 


RUSH kits of Trans-Kleer measuring 108 sq. ft. each, eno 

for 10 windows averaging 10.8 sq. Jt. each. Include impre 

Adheso Sealing Border and easy picture instructions at no ¢ 

cost. I will try 2 windows and if I'm not satisfied for any re 

I'll return the remainder within one week for FULL REFUND 

my money. I will keep the 2 windows free. 

C) Payment enclosed. Send Prepaid. (© Send C.0.D. plus posta 

CHECK AMOUNT DESIRED 

0 2 KITS (216 sa. ft 

for 20 windows—-&. 


for 10 windows——4.05 


! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| O11 KIT (108 sq. ft.) 
I 
| 
I 
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